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HOW TO MAKE A 


We frequently find allusions in general read- 
ing, to the hackneyed phrase about the ‘‘ cup 
that cheers but not inebriates ;’’ and all persons 
who concoct a beverage of that nature, merit 
the thanks of mankind. But where is that cup? 
What are its contents? We reply briefly, and 
we believe truly, when we say—coffee! Few 
things are more agreeable to the senses than 
the fragrance of asolution of this Asiatic berry, 
when, at early morn, it ascends from the kitchen 
or the family room, and fills the atmosphere of 
every apartment—absolutely creating an appe- 
tite for breakfast, of which it is the herald of 
promise. What contributes more to our gene- 
ral comfort at meals than coffee? Like tea, it 
promotes social intercourse between friends, 
and but too often rivals the Chinese herb in 
that kind of confidential but too current chit- 
chat, known as tea-table scandal, originating 
injurious rumors among acquaintances, that are 
mutually whispered under the mocking pro- 
mise of secrecy, but we all know that 

“On eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born to die," 

Well, there are few benefits in this world 
without their attendant evils, and so it is with 
the decoction of the fruit of this most valuable, 
because most useful of oriental shrubs. We 
do not believe with Burton, the quaint author 
of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” who wrote 
in 1621, to the effect that the Turks had a drink 
called coffee (for they use no wine), so named 
from a berry ‘‘ as black as soot and as bitter,”’ 
which they sip up as warm as they can suffer, 
because they find, by experience, that it help- 
eth digestion and produceth alacrity. Burton, 
however, knew nothing practically of the mat- 
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ter, for coffee was not introduced, either into 
England, France, or any part of European Chris- 
tendom, until thirty years after, and then, in 
the first instance, it was used for a purpose 
that ought to cause its recommendation by a 
certain class of preachers to their congregations 
—pastors who are not quite calculated for the 
sacred duties of addressing the people, and who 
are too apt to produce tedium, rather than to 
excite attention or promote piety. Thus runs 
the story :— 

A certain prior of a monastery in the East, 
having been informed by a goatherd that his 
animals sometimes browsed upon coffee shrubs, 
which caused them to wake at night, and to 
become quite sportive in the day, by bounding 
over the hills, was anxious to prove its virtues 
in his religious establishment. ‘'O ho!’’ said 
he, ‘*I am now in possession of a great scret. 
My monks are apt to go to sleep at matins, I 
will introduce coffee as a luxury at their meals, 
Then they will be attentive and lively.’’ 

The worthy prior tried the experiment, and 
the monastic somnolency at the wrong time 
and place was effectually checked, The monks 
not only attended more cheerfully to their 
duties, and listened attentively and devoutly 
to the instruction and discourses of their prior, 
but they cultivated the abbey garden and farm 
with good will, and during the hours of relax- 
ation indulged in gymnastic exercises, thus 
strengthening their nature, both morally and 
physically. So much for the power and virtues 
of coffee, when first introduced into Christ- 
endom, 

There are few garden scenes in the world 
more exquisitely beautiful than a large and 
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well-managed coffee plantation. The writer of 
this brief paper has rambled over and examined 
several in that fertile island, the Queen of the 
Antilles. One, the property of a Spanish hi- 
dalgo, was a league square, the soil being chiefly 
a reddish loam. Through the entire extent of 
the estate there were avenues or roads eighty 
or a hundred feet wide, on each side of which 
flourished noble trees of fine and luxuriant foli- 
age, and bearing different kinds of tropical 
fruits, such as oranges, lemons, limes, shad- 
docks, zapotas, mangoes, tamarinds, cocoanuts, 
pawpaws, guavas, sour-sops, bread-fruit and 
other gifts of Pomona, while at regular distances 
on the borders, were rows of pineapples. The 
graceful coffee shrubs, bearing flowers and ber- 
ries, were planted in large, square beds, over 
which waved, at equal distances, the sylvan 
plumage (if such a word may be allowed) of 
the bananas and plantains, with their luscious 
fruit. A large number of negroes, negresses 
and colored children were busily employed in 
hoeing, weeding, and raking, and the result of 
their labors was evident in the neatness and 
cleanliness of the ground. Not a tare was to 
The toil of these Africans was very 
light; still, from the heat of the climate, it 
would be impossible for white persons to culti- 
vate coffee for any length of time. The entire 
scene had a very paradisiacal appearance, and 
was calculated to remind connoisseurs in the 
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fine arts, of paintings by the old masters repre- 
senting the Garden of Eden. True, the fathers of 
painting drew upon their fancy for their facts, 
yet it must be admitted that in the minds of 
most men, there are innate ideas of beauty, 
which are wonderfully improved and brilliantly 
intensified by observing Nature in her most at- 
tractive attire, and certainly no garden coup 
d’wil, aylvan, semi-floral, or fruital, that we can 
well conceive, is more lovely in its luxuriance 
than a coffee plantation. 

To describe the particular mode of cultivating 
coffee, and afterwards drying it on large plat- 
forms or floors, and otherwise preparing the 
berries until they become the coffee of com- 
merce, would be mere works of supererogation, 
and therefore an unnecessary occupation of the 
reader’s time. 

Suppose, then, that the berries are all in due 
condition for human use, and in such a con- 
dition only have they ever been familiarly 
known to consumers. What have been the 
effects produced in the different nations, where 
coffee is extensively drank? At first, its intro- 
duction was scarcely tolerated, and when it ex- 
hibited symptoms of becoming a favorite, it 








was either prohibited or heavily taxed by dif- 
ferent governments. At Grand Cairo it was 
suppressed in 1511, on the ground that it en- 
couraged invoxication, but the law was soon 
altered, and so great was its hold upon the 
popular appetite, that, on a second attempt at 
prohibition, a violent commotion occurred in the 
city ; coffee was declared free, and so it has ever 
since remained. At Constantinople in the fol- 
lowing century, the coffee-houses were closed, 
because they were the rendezvous of the vicious 
and depraved. Yet, what Turk would now 
consent to go without his coffee? So highly, 
indeed, is it esteemed in Mahommedan coun- 
tries, that when a Turk taketh unto himself a 
new wife (he is not particular as to number) it 
is always stipulated that he shall provide her 
with coffee. In London, the first coffee-house 
was opened by one Pasquet, a Greek servant, 
in 1652, and four pence a gailon duty was soon 
imposed on the beverage. In 1659, the Rain- 
bow Coffee-House (which is now in existence) 
near Temple Bar, was declared a nuisance, and 
Charles II. (immaculate King!) suppressed 
coffee-houses altogether, by proclamation; but 
they were soon restored on the petition of tra- 
ders in tea and coffee, since which time the 
brown berry has outlived all prejudice, and ob- 
tained a complete and lasting victory. 

As if in contravention of the imaginary evils 
of coffee, it will be seen by a recent New York 
paper that coffee is claimed as a cure for in- 
temperance, and it is contended that the estab- 
lishment of one suite of coffee-rooms, in the 
commercial metropolis, has induced fifteen hun- 
dred persons, within the last eighteen months, 
to take the ‘‘pledge,’’ and abstain from all 
liquors that can intoxicate. It is a cheering 
sign, also, in our hotels and restaurants, that 
so many of the guests drink coffee instead of 
wine or spirits with their dinners. But alas! 
how terms and titles are perverted by the 
changing operations of time. Most of the coffee- 
houses, so-called, sell not the beverage from 
which they take their name, but alcoholic and 
other strong and maddening drinks ; and coffee 
has likewise become associated (jocosely we 
admit) with the barbarous practice of the duello, 
the common command being ‘“‘ coffee and pistols 
for two.’’ This saying is said to have arisen, 
in consequence of two Irish gentlemen having 
quarrelled and fought over their coffee at a 
hotel in Dublin. Fortunately, neither was in- 
jured, and when peace was restored, they 
laughingly agreed that in the event of any 
difference of opinion ever occurring between 
them, under simiiar circumstances, they would 
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at once, and by way of saving time and trouble, 
order—‘‘ Coffee and pistols for two !’’ 

Be sure that your coffee is unadulterated. 
This advantage, we think, can always be se- 
cured by purchasing the berries and grinding 
them at home, taking care to roast the berries 
until they are of a rich, warm, brown color, by 
no means bordering on the black, as that would 
prove them to be overdone, or semi-burnt. All 
their finer flavors would, in such a condition, 
be lost. We cannot see how it is possible to 
adulterate coffee, except in its ground state. 
It is right, however, to give some account of 
the matter, merely premising that although 
the foreign ingredients introduced might spoil 
the fragrance and delicacy of the coffee, yet 
they do not appear to possess any very dele- 
terious qualities. But we refer to high au- 
thority. 

According to a report recently made to the 
London Botanical Society, containing the -re- 
sults of thirty-four examinations of coffee, it 
appears that the whole, with two exceptions 
only, were adulterated, that chicory was pre- 
sent in thirty-one instances, roasted wheat in 
twelve, coloring matter in twenty-two, beans 
and potato flourin one. That in ten cases the 
adulteration consisted of a single article, in 
twelve of two, and in ten of three substances ; 
that in many instances the quantity of coffee 
present was very small. Contrasting coffee and 
chicory, the coffee was found to contain essen- 
tial oil, upon which the fragrance and actual 
properties mainly depend, while not a trace of 
any such oil is found in the chicory root. The 
properties of coffee are those of a stimulant and 
nervine tonic, with an agreeable flavor and 
delicious smell, not one of which properties is 
possessed by chicory, it being in every respect 
inferior. 

But which is the best way of making coffee ? 
In this particular notions differ. For example, 
the Turks do not trouble themselves to take 
off the bitterness by sugar, nor do they seek to 
disguise the flavor by milk, as is our custom. 
But they add to each dish a drop of the essence 
of amber, or put a couple of cloves in it, during 
the process of preparation. Such flavoring 
would not, we opine, agree with western tastes. 
If acup of the very best coffee, prepared in 
the highest perfection and boiling hot, be placed 
on a table in the middle of a room and suffered 
to cool, it will, in cooling, fill the room with 
its fragrance ; but becoming cold, it will lose 
much of its flavor. Being again heated, its 
taste and flavor will be still further impaired, 
and heated a third time, it will be found vapid 
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and nauseous. The aroma diffused through 
the room proves that the coffee has been de- 
prived of its most volatile parts, and hence of 
its agreeableness and virtue. By pouring boil- 
ing water on the coffee, and surrounding the 
containing vessel with boiling water, or the 
steam of boiling water, the finer qualities of | 
the coffee will be preserved. Boiling coffee in 
a coffee-pot is neither economical nor judicious, 
so much of the aroma being wasted by this 
method. Count Rumford (no mean authority) 
states that one pound of good Mocha, when 
roasted and ground, will make fifty-six cups of 
the very best coffee; but it must be ground 
finely, or the surfaces of the particles only will 
be acted upon by the hot water, and much of 
the essence will be left in the grounds. 

In the East, coffee is said to arouse, exhilar- 
ate, and keep awake, allaying hunger, and 
giving to the weary renewed strength and vigor, 
while it imparts a feeling of comfort and repose. 
The Arabians, when they take their coffee off 
the fire, wrap the vessel in a wet cloth, which 
fines the liquor instantly, and makes it cream 
atthe top. There is one great essential to be 
observed, namely, that coffee should not be 
ground before it is required for use, as in a 
powdered state, its finer qualities evaporate. 

We pass over the usual modes of making 
coffee, as being familiar to every lady who pre- 
sides over every household; and content our- 
selves with the most modern and approved 

*arisian methods, though we may add that a 
common recipe for good coffee is—two ounces 
of coffee and one quart of water. Filter or boil 
ten minutes, and leave to clear ten minutes. 
The French make an extremely strong coffee, 
For breakfast, they drink one-third of the in- 
fusion, and two-thirds of hot milk. The café 
noir used after dinner, is the very essence of 
the berry. Only a small cup is taken, sweet- 
ened with white sugar or sugar-candy, and 
sometimes a little eau de vie is poured over the 
sugar in a spoon held above the surface, and 
set on fire; or after it, a very small glass of 
liqueur, called a chasse-café, is immediately 
drunk. But the best method, prevalent in 
France, for making coffee is (and the infusion 
may be strong or otherwise as taste may di- 
rect), to take a large coffee-pot, with an upper 
receptacle made to fit close into it, the bot- 
tom of which is perforated with small holes, 
containing in its interior two movable metal 
strainers, over the second of which the powder 
is to be placed, and immediately under the 
third. Upon this upper strainer pour boiling 
water, and continue to do so gently, until it 
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bubbles up through the strainer; then shut the 
cover of the machine close down, place it near 
the fire, and so soon as the water has drained 
through the coffee, repeat the operation until 
the whole intended quantity be passed. No 
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IN THREE 


DAGUERREOTY PES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Firreen years ago I made a visit to an old 
friend in Deerfield. It might as well have been 
anywhere else, so far as the place is concerned, 
for my visits were always made to the inside of 
houses and characters. What was on the sur- 
face never attracted, not even the green, bowery 
landscape, which I dimly recollect, as one does 
a dream or one of Doughty’s pictures. Some 
of the persons who interested me I lost sight 
of from that time, and to this day I know not 
their destinies; but some I put down in my 
note-book, with such circumstances on the 
opposite leaf as I have been able from one 
source or another to collect. It amuses me to 
think and look them over. 

Mrs. Morey and myself were looking at da- 
guerreotypes ; she had thirty or forty in a box 
on the parlor table; all pictures of intimate 
friends. She liked to take up one after the 
other, and tell stories of what had happened to 
this one and that one, and there was to me a 
certain interest in these stories of real persons 
that I never could get up for fancy or fiction. 
Then it was good to be able to ask on the spot, 
if a thing seemed very strange or like a novel, 
‘* And was it really so?’’? And it was really so. 
One good thing, Mrs. Morey liked to collect 
facts, and did not care a pin for fancies. I 
could rely on her. 

There is always time enough in the country, 
because working people get done, and those 
who don’t really ‘labor’ finish all up, and put 
away, and their odd hours are not broken in 
upon by the rush of wearisome life that comes 
to the dwellers in cities. Mrs. Morey had time 
for a hundred and one pursuits in the country ; 
if she had lived in Boston, as I did, she could 
not have found the right time for one. There 
is no need to particularize on this point. My 
daughter, who is hospitality’s self, has been 
obliged to keep a barrel on the door-step, and 
PAINT in large letters a full month after all 
was dry and hard, because it really was her 
only chance for quiet and rest. 

‘‘It’s my own fault, I know; I needn’t live 
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Thus all the fragrance of 
its perfume will be retained, with all the bal- 
samic and stimulating powers of its essence. 
This isa true Parisian mode, and voila! a cup 
of excellent coffee. 


finings are required. 









CHAPTERS. 





where I am so handy for everybody to come, 
and I am glad to see them all; but such a ho- 
tel as I keep! and haven’t had a chance to 
have Nannie and Susie come, though I’ve been 
trying this year.” 

I had left my daughter, and come to Deerfield 
to rest. 

‘*These are all really good likenesses {’’ said 
Mrs. Morey. 

‘*Good impressions,” said I. 

“Yes, and good likenesses.’’ Mrs. Morey 
took up one, and looked wistfully at it. ‘The 
good of a daguerreotype is that you get the 
person, his very self, It is so quick, before the 
artist has time to stiffen you into an unnatural 
and wearisome object, or before the subject can 
smirk himself into something e!se.’’ She took 
up another, and went on talking. ‘‘And the 
ninepenny ones are best of all for that ; nobody 
thinks it worth while to bridle and look their 
very best for ninepence. Here is one, now; it 
isn’t pleasant, but it presents a phase of cha- 
racter. Undoubtedly this person has exactly 
the quality that appears there, although nei- 
ther you nor I have seen it in him.” 

‘* A sneer?” 

‘* Precisely. There is no mistaking that sar- 
castic curve ; and yet we always see him smiling 
and amiable.’’ 

‘*Is he a friend of yours ?”’ said I. 

‘No. This isn’t mine; it happened to be 
laid here’’—she put it away on the mantel- 
piece, and turned to look at some others. 
Presently she said: ‘‘Do you remember what 
Hawthorne says about daguerreotypes? He 
says: ‘There is a wonderful insight in heaven’s 
broad and simple sunshine. While we give it 
credit only for depicting the merest surface, it 
actually brings out the secret character with a 
truth that no painter would ever venture upon, 
even could he detect it.’ That is good and 
true, Viola.’’ She opened a case and handed 
it to me. ‘Tell me how that strikes you; 
you have never seen the original, I think ?”’ 

‘‘No; not that I remember.” [I did not 
speak decidedly at first, which shows partly 
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what the character of the face was. I might 
have met such a face a thousand times in the 
street, or even have seen it in company and 
ouly looked at it once, although it was undeni- 
ably handsome, 

Being called on for your opinion of a picture 
is almost always embarrassing, especially if it 
be that of a stranger. Happily, I had confi- 
dence in the good sense and temper of my 
companion; besides that asking my opinion 
presupposed an ability to hear it; so 1 spoke 
as I thought— 

‘* A pretty face; more than commonly regu- 
lar and well featured. Fair hair, I suppose, 
with this shaped face ?’’ 

‘Yes; but tell me what is the character of 
the face.”’ 

‘‘Hum! Well, refined, and, from the gene- 
ral air and way of sitting, a lady. The lines 
about the mouth are very soft and flowing; 
somewhat undecided, I should say, and the 
character flexible, even beyond the general 
‘sweet pliancy of woman,’ She looks very 
young. I think, tosum up, that it depends a 
good deal on circumstances what this girl 
makes. There! that last sentence is Del- 
phic !”’ 

‘* Very good! very well guessed!’’ said Mrs. 
Morey. 

I continued to look at the daguerreotype, and 
finally studied it with a microscope. Either 
from the power of the instrument to bring out 
latent effects or from increased attention to the 
countenance, I became, as I gazed, far more 
familiar with the character, as the character 
itself became more positive. It was very un- 
defined as to results, but very clear and precise 
as to its capabilities. Ten thousand small 
lines which in a mature face leave footprints 
of passions not to be mistaken were not here. 
The face seemed one of promise only, but that 
of no ordinary sort. I said this to myself as I 
looked. 

Mrs. Morey gave me the one she had been 
looking at. ‘‘ Now, just look at this and tell 
me.”’ 

‘Oh, there’s no question about this face. 
The forehead and eyes are self-relying, quiet, 


and calm. One of those persons who, in any , 


station, have the respect of all about them. 
She looks clear and single-hearted; I mean, 
not the least subtle ; straight-forward, with not 
much notion of what other people are thinking 
or doing beyond the surface, and evidently 
living only a clear, pleasant life, so far; and 
yet—and yet her face, too, has its capacities ; 
she would make a good queen, or a good mo- 











ther of a large family. I should say she would 
have no need ever to do battle with the world; 
it would recognize her, in any situation, as one 
to lead, and not to be led. How is it?’ 

Mrs. Morey smiled. 

‘Well, if I am wrong in my reading, you 
are in your theory, for this is what the sun 
says—"’ 

“The sun only tells what may be in these 
cases ; these are both still so young—neither of 
them over eighteen. That first face is Edith 
May, and the last one Mary Lyman.” 

‘Ts it possible ?’’ 

‘‘Why, you never saw them!’ said Mrs. 
Morey. 

“No; only one does not naturally arrange 
them in that way. This first face, full of soft- 
ness, gentleness, and pliancy, ought to be 
Mary; and the calm, heroic face should be 
Saxon Edith. People ought to wait till they 
are twenty-one before they are named ; then we 
shouldn’t have dark, scrawny Blanches and 
stumpy, freckled Lilies.” 

‘*What a fashion! to call all the children 
Lily up and down the street !’’ 

‘Yes; and two or three years ago every- 
body’s child was named Minnie; no matter 
what the real name, Minnie it must be called, 
so, whether they are Mary, Anne, Susan, or 
Charlotte, they are all put in Minnie uniform.’’ 

‘*T like pet names,’’ said Mrs. Morey, ‘‘ only 
they should be kept in one’s own family, like 
the kisses. But I think we are getting to live 
out of doors about everything; kissing every- 
body at meeting them, till it really doesn’t 
express any more than hand-shaking.”’ 

‘*These two girls are not sisters, then, it 
seems ; they look a little alike.”’ 

‘*No; cousins, wards of Mr. Allen’s. They 
boarded with me a few weeks when they first 
came, while Mrs. Allen was having their rooms 
painted and new furnished. When they went 
away they gave me their pictures to add to 
my gallery. See, I have fourteen here in a 
row ; and all faces I love to look at.’’ 

‘* Abont these girls—have I guessed right as 
to their character ?’’ said I. 

*** Quien sabe ?’ as the Spanish say. How do 
I know what may come to them? and there- 
fore what one of them, at least, may be. Yon 
say one will shape events, and one—events will 
shape ; but all is in the hands of a Destiny that 
knows what is best. This one, as well as that, 
will be controlled by it, I think. There is 
Edith now! walking with—’’ Mrs. Morey’s 
brow darkened as she saw whe was Edith’s 
companion, and I looked quickly to see why. 
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He was a man of twenty-five or thirty, 
of fine figure and handsome face, something 
military about his carriage, though he had no 
uniform. I should not have noticed even so 
much but for Mrs. Morey’s expression; I looked 
s0 much more at Edith. 

It was a warm May evening; the sun had 
scarcely set, and the twilight was full of the 
songs of birds and the odor of early blossoms. 
Edith made me think of them as she passed 
the house; her hands full of the ground laurel 
and violets, her fair, rosy face under its broad- 
brimmed hat, and her tall, slender figure spoke 
only of youth and the spring. Lighted up 
with bloom, and the expression of happy inte- 
rest, it was a ‘‘different, thongh the same”’ 
face, from the one I had looked at in the little 
case. Yet the expression remained of softness 
and wonderful ability; the last considerably 
increased by the animation of talking. She 
bowed as gracefully as if a breeze passed over 
her as she caught our eyes, and when she was 
out of sight left a cold shadow in the room. 
Mrs. Morey looked so painfully anxious and 
absorbed that I was glad to see somebody come 
in at the little gate, and walk up the gravelled 
path. 

“It is Frank Phillips!’? whispered Mrs. 
Morey, going herself to the open door. 

I knew who he was, and that he was prepared 
to go and seek his fortune at the West, like 
I had grumbled, too, 
a good deal that he must go, saying to one 
and another: ‘* Pray, has all New England 


other young lawyers. 


stopped quarrelling, that our youths must go 
away towards the sunset to seek their bread, 
and leave all our sweet roses ‘to pine on the 
stem?’ Surely there must be room in Boston 
for such a man as Frank Phillips !’’ 

But I was told, in answer, that there wasn’t 
quarrelling enough in Franklin County to keep 
a reasonable woman in bonnets, and that Frank 
Phillips couldn’t wait long enough for Boston to 
In short, that he was to go to 
Jowa, anc take his large, good-looking eyes with 


find him out. 


him. These eyes were his most marked feature, 
and were very handsome; for the rest, he was 
talland stiff-looking; his angularity rounded off 
after a while, and left him witty, animated, and 
interesting; but this process of warming and 
softening seemed necessary every time he met 
anybody; no amount of intimacy made any 
difference ; he blushed and looked uncomfort- 
able for a time, then warmed up to softness, 
and sensibility, and an overflow of talk; then 
the next time he came, even if it were the 
next day, he brought the same rustic, awk- 





ward manner, abrupt, cold, and stiff. These 
alternations interested you, being natural; and 
gavetyou the agreeable feeling of having him 
in your power, as it were. Ladies always 
liked him. 

The twilight deepened a little, and the last 
crimson of the sunset fell on Mr. Phillips’ face. 
Was it that, or have the blushes begun again? 
It is only Mrs. Allen, and Mary Lyman with 
her, turning into the gate. Mary blushed, too, 
very sweetly, and without its disturbing the 
clear, serene character of her face. It was a 
pretty sight to me to see the two faces; one all 
pleasurable embarrassment, and the other fairly 
lighted with emotion, and neither speaking a 
word. Mrs. Allen ‘‘babbled of green fields’’ 
to Mrs. Morey, and I looked on. 

When they went away, which they did all 
together, we remained silent so long that I said 
at last, with some impatience, ‘‘ A pair ?’’ 

Mrs. Morey started and laughed. ‘* How did 
you know what I was maki.g out ?’’ 

‘¢It needs no ghost to guess. They would 
make a good pair. But why do you look so 
troubled, then ?’’ 

‘*My thoughts had been skipping from one 
to the other. I was thinking first of Mary, 
certainly, but afterwards more of Edith and 
Charles Gardner. That was he you saw walk- 
ing with her. I don’t know why it is, but I 
have an instinctive repulsion from that man; 
I cannot bear that Edith should be engaged to 
him.”’ 

“Oh, has it gone so far as that, then?” 
said I. 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said Mrs. Morey, slowly, as 
if she disliked to admit it to another; ‘they 
walk together as you saw them to-day, and 
last week I saw them riding. He is always 
reading to her, or writing poetry, or criticizing 
her.” 

** Really ! 
of making love!” 

“It’s his way, and the way with her; more’s 


Criticizing? That’s a new way 


the pity!” 

‘* Pray, tell me more about her ; describe her 
to me.” 

‘*T can’t tell you all I know in two words, as 
the French lady required of an English savan, 
but I will tell you'’so you will know; luckily, 
you understand with a few touches. You 
know they are both orphans, and well edu- 
cated; that is, brought up at Mr. Emerson’s 
school. Both have some money; enough for 
their support; not enongh for temptation to 
anybody. To do Gardner justice, I don’t be- 
lieve him mercenary ; indeed, he is the only 
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son of a rich father, educated at West Point, 
and is lieutenant in the army. I don’t know 
why I don’t like the man, but I don’t.” 

‘*T just caught a glimpse of his face. 
some !’’ 

‘Oh, wellenough! But it’s the jewel and 
not the setting I’m thinking of. However, to 
describe her. She is as you see in the picture, 
‘only more so,’ flexible. But no picture can 
give you an idea of the amount of ability that 
child has. In whatever direction her talents 
go, she is remar«able for acquirement. But I 
never saw anybody with such a capacity for 
good, who had so little for evil. Generally 
women who can do a great deal one way, can 
do great harm too. But Edith is saved from 
that by her natural rectitude and amiability. 
I don’t know how I can express to you the rich 
soil and the various culture of her mind. She 
seems to accept all learning and play with it. 
Languages are mere sport to her, and if you 
inquire into any foreign literature, you find 
she has been there and is familiar with the best 
writers. She is better read than anybody but 
a professed scholar. And yet she isn’t what 
you call a reading woman. The natural sci- 
ences are interesting to her, and her facuities 
of observation and memory are quick and re- 
tentive. What she needs comes to her with- 
out effort, and she uses her information grace- 
fully and without pedantry.’’ 

‘*She must be a prize to you here in Deer- 
field,’ said I, 

‘* Yes, we all like her. I don’t know how 
really fond we are of her. But, if the fates 
should send her into the forests of Maine to- 
morrow, she would find herself entirely com- 
fortable among mountains, lumber, and the 
coarsest phases of humanity. She would drop 
the woman of society, assume the wood-nymph 
at once, count and measure logs, and make the 
solitudes vocal with harmony. There seems 
enough about her and in her to make a dozen 
common women, and yet you are sure that 


Hand- 


whenever she loves, she will so take the hue 
of the beloved as to lose her own identity, and 
be wholly absorbed in his nature. This is why 
I feel so anxious about her, and unwilling she 
should marry this officer, whom I don’t at all 
like.” 

‘*I don’t wonder at your anxiety,’’ said I, 
looking again at the daguerreotype; ‘ but this 
flexible character—it will be happy for her, 
too.’’ 

‘Tf she marries well, yes. But if not, she 
is a lost woman. She will cast herself head- 
long on the tide of her affections, sweep they 
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how they may. Rocks, gulfs, it is all the 
same to her.’’ Mrs. Morey sighed again. 

‘“Why are you so very sure? She may 
show more character and individuality than 
you think.” 

This was stupid of me, and amounted to 
nothing ; but I could not bear to see Mrs. Mo- 
rey’s anxious face. However, my inane hope- 
fulness had one good effect : it set her talking. 

‘*Notshe. My dear, she has had three lovers 
this summer. Something or other broke each 
of the affairs off. Yet each love (if it can be 
called love which was so very young, and 
strangled .before it had time to be much of a 
character)—each love was as absolute a sur- 
render of individuality, while it lasted, as if no 
such person as Edith May existed. Whether 
it were the gay divinity student with whom 
she talked poetry and sung chants in the twi- 
light ; or the precise man of family, for whom 
she out-Dombey’d Dombey himself, she turned 
sweetly her face to her sun-god and was satis- 
fied. By her conversation, any time, I could 
tell what sort of lover she had in train. If she 


were a muse, and spent her twilights in war- 
bling wild German ballads, I could guess why ; 
or if she chatted of blood, respectability, posi- 
tion, and ‘those people,’ I knew some ‘suit- 


able’ person was in the wind. I never was 
mistaken.”’ 

We had been talking with only one light on 
the table, and the evening was nearly worn 
away. Suddenly the door opened and Edith 
May stood before us. She was alone, and shut 
the door behind her with a hurried gesture. 

We both started from our seats. ‘‘Is any- 
tliing the matter?” we said, simultaneously. 

** Nothing !” 

We both looked at her; but something in 
her pale face forbade us to ask any questions. 
She stood still, with eyes so stern and almost 
haggard in expression that I should not have 
guessed the face to be the same one I had seen 
in careless bloom passing the window an hour 
before. 

‘“‘T came in to bid you good-by, that’s all. 
I am going with Mr. Allen to New York in the 
morning.’’ 

‘To be gone long? Is it not very sudden ?”’ 
said Mrs. Morey, looking anxiously at her. 

‘* Yes, quite,’’ said Edith, and her lips quiv- 
ered, 

Feeling sure that she had something to tell 
besides adieus, I left the room, and for half an 
hour heard alow murmur inthe parlor. Then 
the hall-door was shut, and Mrs. Morey tapped 
at mine. 
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‘*l know you won’t sleep,”’ said she, smiling, 
‘while you have this mystery lying like a 
nightmare on you. And, indeed, I only wish 
you felt as glad as I do, at this sorrow. It is 
all off. Iam so thankful!” 

‘* Anything very particular? very distress- 
ing? anything you can tell?” said I, with polite 
curiosity. 

‘*Not very well. He is a flirt and a coxcomb. 
Luckily she had not got beyond soundings. So 
when he showed himself what he was, Edith 
was able to give him a touch of her quality 
that shut his mouth like a spring. She was 
calm when she came in, but she got very much 
excited telling me about it. However, she de- 
termined to go away, and stay away till she 
was sure of herself. I can’t tell you how thank- 
fullam. I couldn’t kiss the child enough, I 
was so glad!’’ 

And I was glad, too, though I was not sure 
why. 

The next morning we heard that Lieutenant 
Gardner had been ordered to Council Bluffs, 
and was going to Boston; and that Miss May 
had gone to New York to purchase wedding 
dresses. 

“T just hope they won’t see each other for 
two months; I won’t ask more. But, to tell 
the truth, I should be a little fidgety if they 
were to meet in less time.” 

‘*Why, I thought it was all off?’ said I. 

** You dear, simple soul! as if that were any- 
thing but an advantage! if—he would have it 
so. But, on the whole, I think I can trust 
Edith’s pride. That was mortally wounded, I 
believe. Iam glad the man Gardner has gone, 
though! he won’t be meddling and makihg 
mischief with my other pet. You see, two 
gentlemen are too many for our limited popu- 
lation ; one is enongh.”’ 

‘*You have never told me anything about 
Did I get her character right? IfI 
Two is quite a 


your pet. 
did, I will set up for a diviner. 
capital.” 

‘“Yes, you did very well,’’ answered Mrs. 
Morey; ‘‘ she is a calm, thoughtfal sort of girl; 
the intellectual nature quite subsidiary to the 
Whatever she knows to be right, she 
will do. Not thinking about it, but from habit 
acting out all her good impulses, and uncom- 
fortable if she is wrong. I guess she will al- 
ways prefer a peaceful conscience to any other 
gratification ; so she will think and act just 
rightly, and won’t break her heart in any case, 
*because that wouldn't be right.’ I can’t say 
I sympathize with that sort of woman, and 
the happiness she would get. I would rather 


moral. 





call it by its true name, ‘ Misery, with a mo- 
tive.’”’ 

‘* Well, this love is in a promising way, I 
think ; and I don’t see why its course shouldn’t 
be smooth,”’ said I. 

Mrs. Morey hesitated. 

**¢It has an understanding, but no tongue.’ 
I hate that way of managing matters. Perhaps 
he will speak before he goes. But he is going 
next week.”’ 

‘“*Next week! Oh, time enough; I only 
wish I could stay and see the play played out! 
But I shall hear all about it; you will write to 
me.’’ 

I heard all about it, but not till long after, 
and then there were peculiar circumstances 
connected with the recital which I cannot dis- 
miss in a sentence. 
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FLORENCE. 
BY JULIA MILLS DUNN. 


FLORENCE sieeps ; 
Where the trailing ivy creeps, 
Where the violet’s starry eyes 
Open to the summer skies, 
Where the bending lilies nod 
Gently o’er the mossy sod, 
Where the waving willow weeps-— 
Florence sleeps. 
Florence sleeps, 
Wrapped in slumber still and deep, 
Deaf to all our loving words, 
Zephyr’s music—warbling birds; 
Song of joy, or wail of pain, 
Ne’er shall pass her lips again; 
Blind to all the tears we weep—- 
Florence sleeps. 
Florence sleeps, 
Wrapped in slumber still and deep ; 
Blue eyes dim with death’s eclipse, 
Rigid form, and dumb cold lips, 
Childish hands, so often pressed 
To a mother’s throbbing breast, 
All, their moveless rest shall keep— 
Florence sleeps. 
Florence sleeps 
Where the trailing ivy creeps; 
Gem too pure for mortal eyes, 
Now she shines in Paradise ; 
Free from earthly stain or sin, 
Loving angeis led her in: 
Christ his tender lambs will keep— 
Florence sleeps. 


Florence sleeps; 
But her ransomed spirit keeps 
Loving watch o’er all our tears, 
Over all our cares and fears ; 
Stricken mother! grieving yet, 
With such passionate regret, 
Can it naught of comfort be 
That av angel guardeth thee? 
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ON THE UNITIES OF DRESS AND CON- 
TRASTS OF COLOR. 


Tue fashion of dress is not only mutable, but 
its perfection is arbitrary. That which will set 
off or create beauty in one individual, will dis- 
figure or overshadow even loveliness in an- 
other; hence, genuine taste is the only guiding 
star to be implicitly followed. A dark com- 
plexion, wanting this taste, will array herself 
in sombre colors, unrelieved by either ribbon 
or ornament, and this makes her appear gloomy, 
or’in ill health; while a fair or pale one will 
adopt tints of some light, washy hue, each to 
the utter detriment of her beauty. A sallow 
complexion will choose green or blue; while a 
roseate face can only fancy maize, or salmon 
tints. A tall figure will, if flounces or trimming 
be the vogue, appear without either; while a 
short one will be flounced and decorated as 
high as the waist, and exhibit herself as a 
walking rotundity of the mercer’s stock. There 
can be no unities here, no proper adaptation of 
style to height and figure. How frequently do 
we see a wee little body wearing a large shawl, 
which should be adopted only by her taller sis- 
ter; and sometimes feathers, too, are displayed 
on herbonnet. Feathers and shawls belong ex- 
clusively to height; ‘‘ flowers, beautiful flow- 
ers,”? and these but sparingly, should be the 
chief head decorations of a little lady. 

One of good height may indulge in almost 
any freak of faney; but one of good taste will 
always keep within the bounds of fashion— 
never inviting criticism by extravagance of 
apparel, in form or texture. The full, flowing 
robe, the innumerable flounces, fullings, and 
ruches, may all, with great prupriety, be adopted 
and worn with elegance and refinement by a 
lady whose stature will show them to advan- 
tage; but unfortunately, in dress, what we 
admire in one person we desire to possess our- 
selves, without any reference to size, figure, or 
complexion. The French are different in this 
respect ; their attire may be composed of inex- 
pensive material, yet their manner of wearing 
still charms, while we turn with distaste from 
more costly robes. These same French ladies 
say, that English-women appear as if they were 
simply clothes-pegs, to hang the superfluity of 
their garments upon, instead of wearing, like 
themseles, only sufficient apparel to harmonize 
with the prevailing fashion, and that the best 
of its kind. No French-woman, nor woman of 
good taste, will ever wear imitation lace, this 
being an article that may be dispensed with; 
but, if adopted, it should be genuine. It is 





false economy, too, to purchase the former; 
the latter will last many years, and looks well 
to the last. False lace, ill-chosen ribbous, ill- 
arranged shawls, extravagant fashions, or the 
non-adoption of a new style till it has become 
nearly obsolete, mark the incongruities of de- 
fective individual taste; and to these defects 
may be added the ill-fitting shoe or Boot, the 
coarse cotton handkerchief, and the common 
looking collar or collarette. 

A simple Bengal stripe, or white muslin or 
gingham, for morning dress, decorated with a 
bow of fresh ribbon—a plain lawn collar and 
cuffs—a well-fitted, shining shoe, on which 
should be a dainty-looking black rosette—a 
fine and unwrinkled stocking, shining hair, 
and a smiling face, is a picture sure to charm ; 
while the dirty silk dress, or one of other 
material, which has been thrown away as too 
shabby to wear of an afternoon and evening, is 
sure to create ideas of disgust. Why should 
that which is not presentable in lamp-light be 
brought forth into the glare of the morning 
sun? This, too, is an incongruity. Wearing 
old shoes about the house is another incon- 
gruity, and sadly suggestive of corns—an un- 
enviable implication. Now that curls are once 
again about to resume their reign, the means 
by which they are obtained must be strictly 
kept out of sight, their parade being one of 
the worst of incongruities. All which offends 
good taste must be banished as an incongruity. 

And now a few words as regards contrasts of 
color. Dark complexioned girls should, if they 
adopt a black color in dress—and, after all, 
black is never out of place—'ighten it up with 
ribbons of scarlet, rose, or light magenta ; pink, 
excepting it be of a magenta tint, is trying toa 
dark skin. Maize color harmonizes well; and, 
where there is a ruddy color in the cheeks, the 
ultramarine blue and mauve tints are excel- 
lent. This last color has so superseded the 
lavender hue, that it is almost superfluous to 
mention it as being very unbecoming. Greens 
are trying to both complexions, and is a tint 
that can only be worn where there is 2 high 
color on the cheeks, which this hue tones down ; 
still, some relief is always necessary, either of 
pink, scarlet, or deep mauve. A rule bru- 
nettes will, with advantage, remember, is, that 
they will always look best in bright colors; and 
that, though a black dress is ever in good 
taste, yet it must be so relieved by lively-tinted 
ribbons, or ornaments, that these last shall 
give point and support to the whole. Equally 
in good taste is a white dress, whether for 
morning or evening wear, trimmed with cherry- 
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colored ribbons. For blondes white and black 
may be worn; pink, blue, pale mauve, and 
that most exquisite of all tints to a fair face, 
the pale smalt-blue; and this should be Wat- 
teau-like, mingled with light but not a washy 
pink, either in ribbons or flowers. Avoid drabs 
and stone-colors of every shade; these belong 
to cheeks that have kissed the southern sun. 
White bonnets are the most becoming to all 
complexions, but should almost invariably have 
white strings, to admit of any color dress being 
worn, as strings of an opposite and not harmo- 
nious contrast will spoil the whole appearance 
of the toilet. This same remark may be ap- 
plied to the gloves, which should be in strict 
unison with the dress, and, if possible, be ob- 
tained of the same hue; and where not, steel 
or stone, or drab-colored or black, for oxdinary 
wear, and lemon-colored for dress. Every 
material should have its appropriate trimming 
and form. Silk, barége, merino, alpaca, all 
must have a different style. Lace is admissible 
on some, velvet on others; but all should be 
blended in one agreeable whole. Any trimming 
which conceals the figure, heightens, widens, 
or narrows the shoulders, is in execrable taste. 
Velvets on a short lady will look heavy; but 
on a tall one, black velvet trimmed with point 
guipure cannot be exceeded by anything for 
excellence of taste, and is adapted for dinner 
dress of married ladies, but should never be 
chosen by any one under twenty-five. A dress 
of this kind will suit both dark and fair, for the 
guipure is quite sufficient contrast ; only, if the 
complexion be dark, the ornaments of brace- 
lets and brooch may be of dead gold, or dia- 
monds, or finely studded steel, or coral; and 
the flowers, dark and white camellias, damask 
roses, or scarlet geraniums ; while a fair face 
may wear pearls and gold, pearls only, tur- 
quoise and gold, and pink topaz and gold; and 
the flowers should be an admixture of white 
and bright pink. These few remarks may, 
perhaps, help to form a correct taste, which is 
frequently intuitive in some natures, and as 
frequently is it found to be defective in others ; 
but observation of the chief points to be ob- 
served in the toilet of one who appears to wear 
her robes with grace, will be far more beneficial 
than a whole book of advice, which can only 
be perceived in theory, and does not admit of 
immediate practical application. 





HOME!—SWEET HOME! 


Wuo has not felt the power of that charm 
which binds the heart to the home of its early 





days—to the spot blessed by a father’s smile 
and a mother’s love? Amidst all the bustle 
and occupation of advanced life—amidst all its 
disappointments and trials, the thoughts will 
wander back to those happy days, when all 
was light, and life, and love ; and fondly linger 
over them as the green spot in the desert wil- 
derness. Surely the sun then shone more 
brightly ! the trees waved a richer foliage ! and 
the waters murmured with a softer melody! 
Life was then one dream of beauty—a bright 
vision which received its coloring from that 
freshness of feeling which made life fraught 
with enchantment, ere the young heart had 
learned to harbor one suspicious thought; or 
one generous and ardent feeling had been chilled 
and withered by the worldly wisdom and selfish 
prudence of a cold, cold, heartless world. In 
those hours when sleep asserts her dominion, 
and fancy seems to delight in blending, in one 
fantastic group, the past and the present—who 
has not visited the home of infancy and felt his 
heart beat quick as he again trod the avenue 
of that sweet, sequestered spot, and heard the 
kindly welcome, and saw that look of tender 
love, which was wont to reward every infant 
exertion in the acquirement of knowledge? 
There is the cheerful, affectionate band of glad 
companions, who played and sung in harmless 
glee, who with smiles lit up the hall, and 
cheered with songs the hearth—whose voices 
mingled in one hymn of praise, and who bent 
the knee around one family altar. Sweet and 
cherished recollections! Yes! in dreams we 
may revisit that home, and a//—even the loved 
the lost—are there. But if we should visit it 
in our waking hours, might we not realize the 
story of the Persian, who came to the place of 
his birth and said—‘“‘ The friends of my youth, 
where are they ?’’ and echo answered, ‘‘ Where 
are they?’ The heart may form new—it may 
form dearer and stronger ties—chains of affection 
to be severed only by the hand of death ; but 
there is one feeling which can never be felt 
again—that unsuspecting confidence, that warm 
enthusiasm, which lent its kindly glow to all it 
met. We may love well—we may rejoice in 
the possession of a more rational, more intel- 
lectual happiness—but the first charm of life 
has passed away, like 1 leaf on the stream, that 
will never return. 





Love is the shadow of the morning, which 
decreases as the day advances. Friendship is 
the shadow of the evening, which strengthens 
with the setting sun of life. 





AN ARTIST’S STORY. 


BY PAUL LAURIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*Do go on, Prince, or we’ll never get over 
at this rate. Here is Katy right beside us, and 
Annie at my back almost, and—there, now, if 
you ain’t provoking |”’ 

“Hal ha! ha! that’s for your laziness, 
Ben !’’ exclaimed a merry voice. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you carry the basket in your hand? Now it’s 
all wet, and Aunt Ellen’s nice cakes, and your 
box of paints, too, and—O dear! I forgot all 
about my new shoes. Run and catch it, Ben; 
quick, before it gets down in the water—the 
water will ruin them.” 

**Ha! ha! ha! who’slazybones now? Catch 
it yourself. If you hadn’t laughed at me— 
there, Aunie has it—good for you, Annie! you 
don’t mind a wet skirt. O, isn’t it prime! 
crossing the creek, Katy? What are you about, 
Prince? go along with you!” 

‘*T wish he would throw you off.” 

‘Prince throw any one! why, he couldn't 
throw a chicken.”’ 

“Well, I wish he would slide from under 
you, or lie down in the creek. Down, Prince! 
down with you!” 

** You Kate! hold up, there, Prince—there ! 
take that, then, and obey orders next time. 
Kate, if I don’t be even with you, just see,’’ 
sputtered the boy, as he rose from the water 
where the dog, in obedience to Katy’s com- 
mand, had suddenly deposited his load. 

“Ha! ha!” gurgled up from the little maid’s 
lips. ‘*O dear! isn’t it prime crossing the 
creek, Ben? Oh, dear, I can scarcely stand.” 

**Then lie down, why don’t you ?”’ rejoined 
Ben, drily, as he reached the bank, and sat 
down on a huge rock, shaking the dripping 
water from his hat, and pressing it out of his 
long curls, vowing vengeance meanwhile on 
the dog, which at that moment stood beside his 
sister in an attitude of supreme innocence. 
Katy stood midway in the creek, holding her 
basket on her head with one hand, while the 
other was pressed against her side as her mu- 
sical laughter rang out on the calm summer 
air. 

‘* Very funny, indeed !”” muttered Ben, as he 
looked out of the corner of his dark eye, striving 
at the same time to repress the smile which 
struggled on his lips. 





‘Indeed it is; it’s real prime.” 

‘*O pshaw !’’ ejaculated Ben, as he clapped 
his hat upon his head and arose. ‘I wish I 
had gone round by the bridge.’’ 

‘*T am sure it’s your own fault, then. Annie 
and I agreed just to please you; but no matter 
what we do, there’s no satisfying you.” 

‘Don’t you feel pretty cool?” inquired An- 
nie, a girl of perhaps fifteen, and the eldest of 
the group, as she reached the bank and placed 
a large bundle, together with the rescued 
basket, at her feet. 

** Rather,’’ replied Ben, a broad smile spread- 
‘*Served me 
I won’t impose on Prince again in a 
hurry. I just believe he enjoys the joke as 
much as any of you. Come here, Prince; I 
don’t bear spite.”? Prince approached him with 
a dignified step. ‘‘Good for you; there’s no 
cowardice about you, anyhow. ButI say, Katy, 
we had best be moving; there’s no knowing 
but Uncle Ben might be at home before us.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed !’’ replied Katy, ‘‘ and I would 
not for the world miss seeing him stepping out 
of the coach. Dear Uncle Benjamin! what 
makes you call him ‘ Ben’ ?”’ 

‘¢ What makes you call me Ben ?’’ 

‘But you are very different from Uncle Ben- 
You ‘ Ben’ indeed! what else should 


ing over his handsome face. 


right. 


jamin. 
we call you ?”’ 

To this Ben made no reply, but ran on be- 
fore, alternutely whistling and singing. 

Then it was that I, the Uncle Benjamin in 
question, emerged from my place of conceal 
ment and looked after the happy party wist- 
fully, ere I acted upon an idea which occurred 
to me as I witnessed them crossing the creek. 
Bringing forth my pencil and paper, I sketched 
this picture: A soft summer afternoon, with 
fleecy clouds driftiffg dreamily overhead, and 
the greenest of meadow-land beneath; full- 
armed trees waving to the right as far as the 
eye could command, and gracing either edge 
of the creek, whose waters flashed back in my 
eyes in myriad rays the glare of the noon-day 
sun, till it really seemed at that moment a belt 
of molten silver. In the middle of the stream 
alarge Newfoundland dog, holding in his mouth 
a basket, and bestrode by a lad of nine sum- 
mers ; the former picking his steps daintily as 
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a lady might, heedless of the remonstrances 
and blows of his youthful rider. The latter 
was a picture in himself, with his hat pushed 
back from his energetic face, and his long brown 
curls floating in the air; his ankles bare, and 
his brown arm raised above his head as by dint 
of blows and cries he urged on his ill-trained 
charger. A little to the left, and following the 
dog, a demure little creature of eleven with 
silky yellow hair and coral lips, and the soft- 
est of hazel eyes, who stepped out from stone 
to stone deliberately, as one determined to 
guard her steps. Following her, Annie, a girl 
of fifteen, who in her turn picked her steps 
cautiously, glancing around occasionally ag if 
she were drinking in the incense of the glorious 
day unfolded before her, or gazing down dream- 
ily upon the variegated pebbles her brown feet 
spurned. 

I say I sketched this picture; all but the 
features of the young girl whom my nephew 
called Annie; but when I came to that part of 
my work, memory and imagination failed me. 
And here I may as well introduce myself to the 
reader in my profession of artist, whiling away 
the hot summer weeks in a long promised visit 
to Rutledge, the home of my earlier days, and 
the only spot on earth that offered me the sym- 
pathy of kindred. The coach had set me down 
at my Aunt Susan’s door half an hour previous, 
and when I had in some measure gratified her 
curiosity, permitting her to turn me around in 
as many lights as should have satisfied the 
whim of a bride in viewing her wedding-ring, I 
stole out with the very laudable purpose of 
surprising my good Aunt Ellen, who lived about 
a mile distant. On my way, I became an un- 
observed spectator of the charming scene de- 
scribed in the commencement of this chapter, 
having concealed myself behind a clump of 
elder bushes, 

As I sauntered along, whisking a pebble now 
and then from the roadside with my walking- 
stick, hugging to my heart the anticipations of 
my Aunt Ellen’s greeting, my mind would go 
back to the scene I had just witnessed, and I 
would endeavor to recall tle face of the charm- 
ing Annie. Where to place her! In vain I 
bethought me of the neighbor’s children ; none 
of them would sit for her portrait. A lucky 
thought! My Aunt Ellen would save me profit- 
less conjectures. 

Dear Aunt Ellen! How she started when I 
strode into the old-fashioned buttery after her 
(failing to find her elsewhere) and demanded a 
glass of milk! But young blood will be thought- 
less at times, and hasty, and oblivious of con- 





ventional forms; especially where one is visit- 
ing old and tried friends. Of course Aunt Ellen 
must accompany me over to Susan’s—‘‘ Nathan 
could follow at his leisure: she intended going 
over as it was, to be there when I arrived; but 
one thing and another (I thought of the basket 
and bundles I had observed at the edge of the 
creek) had kept her back; but she would go 
right now.”’ 

‘*T suppose you met the children; they left 
here a little while before you came in.”’ 

In answer to this, I related my stratagem. 

** You are the same old sixpence, Benjamin. 
I suppose you are wondering who it was that 
you sawwith them, That was Annie Clemmens, 
poor child! You never heard that story ?” 

‘*No, but I would like to, if it is interesting.” 

**Annie’s mother died when Annie was an 
infant, her father said. Mr. Clemmens came 
out here to Rutledge about ten years ago, to 
recruit his health, and as he appeared a proper 
sort of person, with a dear little girl to take 
care of, we all took to him naturally as a friend. 
Well, he lived with Susan, paying the highest 
price for everything to prevent our being im- 
posed on, as he often said with a laugh; he 
lived with us from June to November, and still 
he didn’t appear anxious to return to the city. 
Susan said she guessed he was better served 
with us. He was a delicate man, very fond of 
his daughter, and very fond of his studies and 
of his papers.. Doctor Grayson and Elder Dixon 
said he was the greatest scholar they ever met 
(though Iam sure Annie don’t take after her 
father in that—she doesn’t dislike going to 
school), and a great philosopher. He was a 
gentleman born, I have no doubt. Don’t you 
think there is something more than common 
about Annie ?’’ 

I have an idea that my face betrayed me 
when this abrupt question was asked; but I 
replied, honestly— 

‘* Yes, I think there is.’’ 

‘‘Every one notices it; so I was just won- 
dering what a painter like you would say.”’ 

Unsophisticated Aunt Ellen! Did you think 
your nephew perceived no other reason than 
your words conveyed; that he did not interpret 
the sudden narrowing of your honest blue eyes 
as you put the question, and the effort to re- 
press the smile on your lips when you received 
the answer? 

‘* But I did not finish my story. One morn- 
ing when Susan called Mr. Clemmens to break- 
fast and received no answer, she took the 
liberty to walk into his room, thinking like as 
not he might be sick. But he was nowhere to 
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be seen. She was a good deal startled then, 
you may be sure, when she saw that the bed 
was as smooth as she had left it the day before, 
and then, as she has told me many and many 
atime, she just burst out crying. She feared 
something was wrong all along, she said after- 
wards, and she said she had a presentiment 
that Mr. Clemmens would go off suddenly, 
either one way or another, though it wasn’t 
clear to her how; but she dreaded suicide.”’ 

“Suicide! why what was there about Mr. 
Clemmens to warrant such a supposition ?’’ 

**T don’t know; he was gentle as a child 
generally ; but he had a strange way with him 
at times—after all it is only an idea; he may 
be living yet. Susan found a hundred dollars 
in a note lying on the bed, which the note 
stated might be used on Annie’s account until 
we would hear from him again, and that was 
every word. It took us dreadfully at a short, 
and what made it worse, poor little Annie cried 
after her ‘Pa’ from morning till night.’’ 

** And you have never heard from him since ?”’ 
I inquired, after waiting a reasonable“length of 
time to permit her to resume the story. 

** Not a word.”’ 

‘*Strange,’’ I murmured, musingly. 

“‘There’s a romance for you, now; you 
painters are a romantic set. But here we are 
at the door. Down, Prince, down!’ 

This to the Newfoundland, which by sundry 
overtures expressed a warm desire to cultivate 
my acquaintance. 


CHAPTER II. 


I wouLp advise my young readers, and espe- 
cially those of a sentimental turn, to beware of 
ducking their heads in deep water with the 
expectation of obtaining a glimpse at a wed- 
ding-ring, under the impression that Annie 
Clemmens is Mrs. Carrol in prospective. True, 
when the question, ‘‘ What do you think of 
Annie ?”’ was propounded to me repeatedly by 
my friends, it would be difficult for me to say 
just how I answered it. Every one appeared 
to regard her as a very promising girl, a very 
beautiful, and a very superior girl, considering 
her age; and it seemed to me that every one 
was anxious to hear ‘‘ Uncle Ben’s’’ opinion, 
and, having nothing to conceal, I did not pro- 
long their suspense. Viewed in an artistic 
light, I admired her style of beauty, and I was 
charmed with her disposition (which, by the 
way, was not exactly the disposition commonly 
laid down for model young .dies), while her 








dignity and directness of character commanded 
my respect—why should I deny it? 

So that ‘‘Uncle Ben’s’’ opinion was geceived 
in a totally different spirit from that wich my 
anticipating reader may have supposed, and 
the ‘‘artistic’’ reasons given did not raise an 
eyebrow a hair higher or deepen a wrinkle 
deeper in all Rutledge; and when I say that of a 
small, obscure village, whose inhabitants prided 
themselves upon their sharp-sightedness, *‘ see- 
ing just as far through a grindstone as other 
people,’’ and into other people’s motives (busi- 
ness affairs, properly), why, I say a great deal. 
I had seen in my time many beautiful women 
—how could it be otherwise? A man of my 
age—however, it is unnecessary to mention 
that. I was only going to say that after one 
has roamed over the Tyrol, and loitered around 
Geneva, and lounged through Venice, Madrid, 
and Constantinople—well, beauty has very few 
new forms for him. So when I spoke of my 
first view of Annie Clemmens, I was simply 
expressing an artist’s enthusiasm, and nothing 
more. 

At Rutledge (dear old Rutledge ! how I love 
to recall the halcyon hours spent beneath the 
shade of thy long-armed, towering trees, on 
thy greenest of velvety walks ; and thy crystal 
waters, when shall I quaff again their equal ?) 
—at Rutledge we lived well. By that I mean 
that the mornings always found us anxious to 
measure the coming hours with those just 
passed, to see if it were possible to add to our 
complement of rational enjoyment. Not that 
we were an idle set; we belonged strictly to 
the working-world; even I, the lazy artist 
(we are proverbially lazy, it seems), found 
something to do; and it was the boast of my 
aunts that whatever I undertook I accom- 
plished, from the repairing of the family clock 
to the completion of the ‘‘ rookery” which Aunt 
Susan’s good man left unfinished; to say no- 
thing about the successful treatment of a vicious 
cow, and a sick pullet, and divers other matters 
that time will not permit me to recapitulate 
here. I acquired the reputation of availability, 
since, in the natural course of events, it de- 
volved upon me to entertain visitors, decide all 
disputes (where I was not directly or indirectly 
interested), and play the errand boy in the 
absence of my hopeful nephew. 

‘¢ Benjamin,’’ said my Aunt Susan, one after- 
noon, as I lay down under the shade of the 
porch upon the bench at the side of the door, 
after assisting my aunt to ‘‘string’’ a huge 
bowl of beans—‘‘ Benjamin, it seems to me 
Annie and Kate are a good while away. I al- 
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ways feel uneasy about them after a heavy 
rain like the one we’ve had this morning; 
they arg so apt to take the short cut across the 
tootbrillce, and sometimes the creek’s very 
high.”’ 

“Which way did they go?’’ I inquired, 
hastily, lifting my feet quickly, and standing 
on them firmly. 

**Your hat’s out in the hall. They went 
over to Deacon Winter’s after your letters and 
papers.”’ 

I was walking towards the bridge rapidly 
when I thought I heard aecry. In an instant I 
had dashed through the brushwood lining the 
creek, when I beheld Annie clinging to the 
narrow footboard, striving to draw herself upon 
it, and buffeting madly with the swift water. 
She had fallen upon the upper side of the 
treacherous board, and the water, which at that 
point was exceedingly swift, resembling a mill- 
race in its velocity, was gradually bearing her 
down and under the board, while Katy stood 
upon the shore, rending the air with her cries. 
A few bounds carried me to the spot, and a 
minute later the poor girl lay fainting upon the 
shore. Altogether there was very little hero- 
ism displayed upon my part; to stoop down, 
while standing securely upon a firm footing, and 
raise a half-drowned girl from the water was a 
matter easily accomplished; and yet, as I 
looked down upon her pallid face, I thought I 
had done something in saving her life, some- 
thing to be thankful for, since I was the instru- 
ment chosen for the purpose. 

I have narrated this incident that the reader 
may obtain a better insight into the position of 
parties and the state of affairs at the Carrol 
Farms than could perhaps be conveyed in any 
other way. Annie was still the same quiet, 
reserved girl that she was when I first dropped 
down amongst them; but I perceived that in 
her manners when she approached me now 
that bespoke a growing esteem ; formerly I had 
observed a studied carelessness of my presence 
and a total disregard for my tastes and opinions. 
Her manner, as displayed now, oceasioned the 
following remarks, which I could not avoid 
overhearing had such been my wish :— 

‘‘ Annie has grown quite humble before Ben- 
jamin; she used to act very independent, but 
now it seems she understands him better. Did 
she ever tell you she thought him too proud ?’’ 

This from my Aunt Susan tomy Aunt Ellen, 
who rejoined— 

‘‘No; but I know she thinks more of his 
good opinion than of anything we could say, or 
all Rutledge either, for that matter. And Ben- 
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jamin—wouldn’t it be strange if he should take 
a fancy to her, after rambling over the world, 
and having so many to pick from ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, I think that’s nature. Sam Ro- 
berts married his old playmate, May Warner, 
poverty and all, taking in her old grandmother; 
and he was five years in England, Secretary of 
Litigation, amongst the finest ladies in the 
world, they say. Sensible folks know that old 
friends are best. For my part, I think Annie 
is the making of as good a woman as ever 
lived, and plenty good for Benjamin. He ap- 
pears terrible unsettled like, somehow.”’ 

As I have said before, the hours sped past so 
happily during my visit to Rutledge, and so 
rapidly, that it was with the greatest disinclin- 
ation that I could bring myself to look forward 
to business. Upon the morning of my de- 
parture, as I stood on the porch, surrounded 
by the family, awaiting the approach of the 
coach, and indulging in playful badinage, An- 
nie, who had been unusually quiet, suddenly 
said, in answer to one of my remarks— 

‘You don’t mean that, Mr. Carrol; you 
know you love Rutledge, and you would be very 
sorry if you thought you would never see us 
again.”’ 

‘* Very true, Annie,’’ I replied, promptly ; 
I shall come 
back some day to see my old friends. But I 
think it will be some time before I visit you 
again; I dare say you will have a house of 


‘*T cannot deceive you, it seems. 


your own to invite me to, then.’’ 

‘*Perhaps, if you stay away long; but I 
think not.” 

‘And why ?”’ I inquired, scanning her face 
closely, as the thought occurred to me that, 
after all, my aunts were in the right. 

‘* Because.’’ 

‘*A very good reason; but I don’t just see 
the force of it. Well, here comes the coach ; 
I’ll have to go without the reason, I suppose.”’ 

‘* 7 can guess it, uncle,’’ said my nephew, as 
a merry twinkle played in his eyes. 

** Hush, you Ben!’’ exclaimed Kate, in an 
earnest tone. My aunts smiled, and poor An- 
nie’s face suddenly became scarlet. The coach 
was awaiting me—I bade them a hasty fare- 
well and took my seat—the driver gave a shrill 
whistle, cracked his whip loudly, and we rolled 
away from the door. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuat was in the year 52, I think—yes, I 
remember now that I was called to the South 
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after my return from Rutledge to fill Colonel 
Wikidad’s orders; and a very pleasant and 
remunerative trip it proved. But I was de- 
tained much longer than I desired, or dreamed 
of in setting out. When I returned to . 
which was at the end of nine months, I found 
strange news awaiting me. This news was 
conveyed to me in a letter from my Aunt Ellen, 
and—. But I will take the liberty to transcribe 
it for the benefit of the reader. 


RutLtepcr, —— 11, 1853. 

My Dear Benjamin: I take my pen in hand 
this morning to inform you that we are all well 
at present, hoping these few lines may find you 
enjoying the same, for which blessing we should 
be thankful. Our grandniece and grandnephew 
Benjamin have both had the measles pretty 
bad, but are now doing as well as could be ex- 
pected. Benjamin, in particular, is growing 
more and more like you every day; he is a 
perfect torment to us; but Nathan Bates says 
it’s his constructioness and love of order, 
which Nathan says is Heaven’s first law. But 
my opinion is disorder rules wherever Benjamin 
and phrenology is. The chickens suffer a good 
deal. I tried your cure for the pullet; it works 
first-rate. Totell you the news, Annie’s father 
has come back from California, and Australia, 
and dear knows where else, with a great deal 
of money. He went away to hunt up witnesses 
to prove his right to an estate in England, 
wandered over the land of gold, working about 
half time to pay his way. He has come direct 
from England. He wasn’t just certain of gain- 
ing his suit, so wouldn’t write till it was settled, 
and then he concluded to come for his daughter, 
who is now a titled lady by rights. But her 
father won’t wear a title; all he wanted was 
his own, and that was for the sake of his child. 
Poor Annie is dreadfully made up. We are all 
anxious to see you here again. Come out as 
s00n as you can spare the time. Miss Harris 
is married again to Joe Wheeler On account of 
the bad state of the crops this year things don’t 
turn out quite so well as we expected, and 
Roseanna has been kicking up her heels as 
bad as ever. We need you pretty bad. 

From your affectionate Aunt ELLEn. 


P. 8. Just like you always said about a wo- 
man’s letter, I left out the most important part. 
Bring me a paper of assorted needles (and be 
sure they are not like the last you brought, 
without eyes) and Robinson Crusoe for Ben; 
the boy has been craving it ever since you 
were here. 

Vou. Lx1u.—11 
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As the allusion to ‘‘ Roseanna”’ may possibly 
puzzle the reader, it might be proper to state 
here that ‘‘ Roseanna”’ was aviciouscow. The 
remainder of the letter will explain itself. Con- 
cerning the eyeless needles, I have not a word 
to say, further than that it could scarcely be 
expected that a young man, and an artist, 
would think of opening a paper of needles in 
the presence of a pretty shopkeeper to look for 
their eyes when he had living eyes before him. 

I sat down and answered my aunt’s letter, 
sent the needles, and the book, and a few trifles 
besides ; stating that ‘‘ imperative business de- 
manded my presence in , else I would 
have carried them to Rutledge with pleasure’’— 
congratulated Miss Clemmens upon her good 
fortune; regretted my inability to reform 
‘*Roseanna’”’; pretended astonishment at Miss 
Harris’s behavior in permitting herself to marry 
any one, were the crops ever so bad, and con- 
cluded by informing them that I would visit 
Rutledge ‘‘as soon as 1 could make it conve- 
nient.’’ 

And then—I drew out the secret drawer of 
my portable writing-case, and took up Annie 
Clemmens’s miniature (I had painted it from 
memory) and casting it into the fire, sat watch- 
ing it unrelentingly until it was lost in the gray 
ashes. And why? Because there was a gulf 
between us that noingenuity, no perseverance, 
no labor of mine could span. Was she not an 
heiress, the daughter of a nobleman, while I— 
what was I? A poor artist, immeasurably 
poor compared with her. 

And now that the secret is out, I will confess 
that from the first I loved this young girl. 
During my visit to the South my mind would 
daily revert to our parting, and I would recall 
with pleasure the expression of my nephew, 
his sister’s remonstrance, my aunt’s smiles and 
Annie’s confusion. But now the dream was 
over. I had made preparations to revisit Rut- 
ledge immediately upon my return to 
but with this news before me, I suddenly 
changed my mind. 

Is it an easy matter to control your feelings’ 
to say to the heart—Be free from this love; 
dwell on this thought; cast out that? I pity 
those who strive for this self-control: but I 
pity those most who succeed in obtaining it. 
We care little fur the scentless flower. 

The ‘imperative business’? which demanded 


my presence in ———, did not detain me long. 
I had promised myself a visit to Paris, and thi- 
ther I went. 


Two years rolled around, I was back in 
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once more. With a little more fame, a 
little more experience, a trifle more of the 
world’s goods and less happiness; I found 
myself amongst old friends again. Lounging 
through the public square one lazy autumn 
morning, I caught a glimpse at a face turned 
towards me suddenly as its owner alighted from 
a carriage. Although the distance between us 
was considerable, my heart bounded violently, 
and I felt the blood rushing swiftly to my face 
with a tingling sensation almost painful. It 
did not require a second glance to assure me 
that I had seen Miss Clemmens—unless she 
had changed her name, which I argued was the 
most probable state of the case. Instead of 
walking towards her, I suddenly became inte- 
rested in the gambols of a bouncing, flaxen- 





haired child and its companion, a full-blooded 
spaniel, till now unnoticed by me. But al- 
though my attention was apparently wholly 
given to the antics of the child and dog, I could 
perceive Miss Clemmens standing beside the 
carriage awaiting the descent of an elderly gen- 
tleman, and, judging from his movements, an 
invalid. Istood awhile watching the child and 
dog, then retracing my steps, sought my room. 
I did not fancy a meeting, and, as in all likeli- 
hood I had escaped recognition, I felt less guilty 
in avoiding her. 

** You are as pleasant as a bear or a north- 
east wind,’’ said my friend Quincy to me a 
day or two afterwards; ‘‘ what is the matter 
with you, Carrol ?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m a little out of gear, I suppose,” I 
replied, quietly. 

‘*T should say so,’? responded my friend. 
‘*Here I have taken the trouble to bring you 
that flattering notice I was speaking of yester- 
day, hoping to receive an invitation to dine, at 
least. I was just hesitating between Miller’s 
and Sandretzky’s; Miller is good enough in 
his way, but his waiters are intolerable. Egad! 
a& man sits down to dinner and gets up from 
supper there !’’ 

** Well,” I said, interrupting him, and laugh- 
ing in spite of myself, ‘* we will go to Sandretz- 
ky’s.”’ 

‘No, no; hang the dinner! I was only 
joking. But I would like to know your trouble, 
Carrol.” 

Quincy was the best friend I had in the 
world, but I could not tell even him. 

** Well, well, I only wanted to give you my 
sympathy, but I see it is something I have no 
business with.” 


Then, musing a minute, he 
exclaimed—‘'I have it! 


],—-. 


Let us go down to 
1’m a little short of funds, but I can 











borrow for a couple of months, and we ’ll have 
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a grand trip, eh? You want change ; 
disagreeable to yon just now.”’ 

** Agreed !’’ I replied, quickly. 

‘* Well, when do we set out? To-morrow, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘* To-morrow.’’ 

**Now you look natural. Well, I'll get 
ready, then. And,’’ he added, as he walked 
off, ‘‘if L—— don’t bring back the oid fire to 
your eyes, I’m mistaken.”’ 

Upon what little pivots our lives turn! I, a 
young man, verging upon misanthropy, like a 
rudderless ship, driven about between wind 
and weather, permitted my friend to dispose of 
my time according to his fancy. This thought 
occurred to me as I sauntered out in the eve- 
ning, scarcely knowing whither, but glad to 
escape from the solitude of my rooms. 

‘* Ah, my blue! I was just going after you; 
I forgot to tell you that Dempster is in town. 
Let us go and hear him.”’ 

It was my friend Quincy. He passed his 
arm through mine familiarly, and led me off 
with him, talking gayly, and forcing me to 
laugh at his drolleries. Of course my friend 
had to point out to me the new faces, criticizing 
the manners and features of the aspirants to 
public favor cleverly, and giving me scraps of 
biographies which were very amusing, since 
they were altogether free from malice or any- 
thing approaching spleen. Quincy’s friends 
said his failings leaned to mercy’s side. 

‘* But I have a face to show you, Carrol,”’ pur- 
sued my friend, ‘‘that has created a vast amount 
of speculation during the last two months.’’ 
Here he directed my attention to a lady occupy- 
ing a private box to our left, whose back at that 
moment was towards us. ‘‘ There are all sorts of 
stories afloat concerning her. First she was an 
English woman, some said a marchioness ; then 
she was a French woman, and an actress; then 
again we had it she was an American, fresh 
from the country. There is no doubt about 
one thing, it is positive, beyond question that 
she is immensely rich. I meet her often in 
company with an old gentleman—her father, I 
think—and sometimes she is accompanied by 
a young girl and a handsome young rogue 
about twelve years old, or thereabouts. Doubt- 
less they are with her now; they generally 
accompany her to places of amusement. I 
have taken the trouble to ascertain her real 
name, and I would venture my life upon it that 
she is English; there is nothing of the Ameri- 
can about her, and that absurd story about 
two old women raising her in —— State—” 
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Whatever my friend may have said afterwards 
fell upon dead ears, for at that moment the 
subject of his remarks turned her head around 
slowly, and Annie Clemmens’ eyes met mine 
fully. At the same instant a roguish face with 
dimpled cheeks set in a cloud of clustering 
brown curls was thrust forward quickly, and as 
hastily withdrawn; then a shy, timid face 
peered out eagerly until its eyes met mine, 
when a fair little hand was held up in recogni- 
tion, and I knew I had looked upon my nephew 
and niece. My eyes were riveted upon the 
form of Annie Clemmens, who still maintained 
her position, looking at me calmly and compla- 
cently, when I was reminded of my situation 
by my friends. 

‘*Well, my handsome fellow, you are after 
him, it seems. Carrol !’’ 

When I turned around, my nephew was at 
my side, cap in hand, and bowing to Quincy. 
The boy’s eyes fairly danced with delight as he 
grasped my hand convulsively. I believe in 
my heart that nothing. but the glare and the 
eyes of the multitude prevented me from shed- 
ding tears, the transition from despondency to 
joy was so rapid. 

‘‘They want you over, uncle,’’ said Ben, 
smilingly. 

‘*My nephew,” I replied to Quincy’s look of 
astonishment. 








‘*Glad to make your acquaintance, my young 
Apollo!” exclaimed my friend, as he proffered 


his hand to my nephew. ‘‘So you are going 
to carry your uncle off from me ?’’ 

**You can have him again to-morrow,”’ re- 
joined Ben, readily, at which Quincy turned a 
knowing look upon me. ‘* Well, well; go 
aiong with you, Carrol; I see how it is. And 
you—I must cultivate your acquaintance, my 
lad’’—shoving my nephew up the aisle before 
me as he spoke. ‘‘I wonder I did not perceive 
your resemblance to your uncle sooner.”’ 

All this occurred before the singer made his 
appearance; we had the ballads afterwards. 

‘*When do you think you will be ready for 
me, Carrol?’’ inquired my friend, the following 
morning. ‘Perhaps you have changed your 
mind.”’ 

‘*T think,’’ I replied, ‘‘I will put the trip off 
for the present.’’ 

** Just so; Iam not at all surprised. But if 
one should miss you from town one of these 
days, where would he be likely to find you ?”’ 

‘*T suppose the most likely place would be 
Rutledge,’’ I responded, slowly, after delibe- 
rating a few minutes; ‘‘I have half a notion to 
settle down there.’’ But I beg leave to assure 
the reader that it is only half a notion; I won’t 
say positively, and I don’t like to be questioned. 
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Tre shades of night hung dark on Melvia's walls, 
The low’ring clouds hung dark all through the sky, 
But many a lamp gleamed bright in Melvin’s halls 
Although the midnight hour had plodded by, 
And drowsy night-birds hush'd their plaining cry; 
For gather’d there were lords of high degree, 
And knights as brave as ever pois’d on high 
A lance, in those old days of chivalry, 
Or bent to ladies fair the fond, adoring knee, 


'Twas Melvin’s honored birth-night. From the east, 
And west, and north, and south, for leagues away, 
These goodly men had come to grace the feast 
Of their illustrious host, with spirits gay ; 
The vales had rung with horns the livelong day, 
And hill and mount so loved their silvery wail, 
They laughed in echo back—of some array 
The joyous harbinger—a wordless tale 
Of steed-borne lords’ approach, yclad in shining mail. 


Mecvin! most noble and illustrious name! 
To speak it was an honor to the tongue! 

The bravest lord upon the seroll of fame! 

Whose deeds in deathless rhyme the minstrels sung ; 


Aye, great he was! and, verily, among 
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The chieftains of his day none was more grand ; 
Nor battlement nor turret ever flang 
Its shade o’er kindlier halls in any land, 
Than those which owned the sway of his good, generous 
hand. 


Glad was the hour, and merry was each guest, 
For wine of ancient vintages had flow'd 
Since nightfall, and each heart was blest 
With olden memories which, waken'd, etrode 
Along the chambers of the brain, or rode 
On recollection’s wing in faery flight, 
Vexing the tongue in most bewitching mode 
To give them utterance, Thus lord and knight 
Spake of legends gone by, and deeds of wondrous might. 


And while thus drinking in the olden lore 

Which willing tongues gave to the eager ear, 
With sudden grate back flew the pond'rous door, 

And lo, all pale and quivering with fear, 

Great Melvin's only daughter—fair Elvere— 
Stood in the presence of the company ! 

And wail'd she thus: ‘‘Come hither, father, dear! 
Come hither quick, or I am lost to thee, 


For in the scarlet-room strange spirits call to me! 
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Ah, sweet Elvere, the angel of the vale! 
Had I the power to heaven's language trace, 
I scarce would venture, fearful [ should fail, 
To paint the angelic beauty of her face, 
Or her form's matchless elegance and grace : 
Aud, mortal as she was, had she been raised 
To God's abode, none in the holy place 
Would thought her earthly, but they would have gaz’d 
Upon her radiant loveliness and been amaz'd! 


Her form was half apparel'd, as in haste 

She had forsook her couch—her long brown hair 
Unroll'd its ringlet wealth below her waist, 

Through which her snowy throat and shoulders fair 

Were seen so white—her peerless arms were bare, 
But when she saw all eyes were on her beut, 

She gather’d up her robes with modest care 
And secreen'd them in its folds; while came and went 
rhe crimson on her cheek, she was so innocent, 


rhe noble rose and hasten'd to his child 
And said, as round her form he placed his arm: 
**Elvere, fear not, thy fancy runneth wild 
In dream uncouth, that causeth thee alarm. 
Spirits, my child, ne'er work to mortals harm— 
‘Tia from the living we have most to fear ; 
Then hie thee back to sleep, nor mar the charm 
Of these glad moments with thy fancy queer, 
And may the sweetest dreams be thine till morn appear.” 


With this he kise'd her cheek; then with a sigh 
She turn'd away, and by @ taper's light 
Crept to her distant chamber tremblingly, 
For still her heart was faint with deep affright, 
A fever rag'd in her poor brain that night, 
But faded from her cheek its crimson stain, 
As in low tones she deemed a flendish sprite 
Upon her call'd; but as she calmed again 
The febrile heat returna’d and burn'd her throbbing brain. 


On, through the solitary galleries, 
She takes her silent way with softest tread— 
Without, the wind howls dismal throngh the trees, 
And et the sound she stops! above her head 
The pale-eyed taper lifts with woful dread, 
And forward leaning, peers into the gloom 
And lists! bat happily the sound has fed— 
She hurries, pois'd on tiptoe, to her room 
And enters it as one at midnight would a tomb. 


At first, half ope she leaves the massy door, 

And just beyond its threshold stops and peers, 
Half-startied, allaround, Each object wore 

An unfamiliar look, as if long years 

Had laps'd since last she viewed it. But her fears 
She quieteth, save when along the walls 

The shivering tapestry fills her ears 
With stealthy sounds, like ghost-steps in old halls, 
As on its swaying folds the rising night-wind falls 


Her searching eye detects no ling’ring sprite, 
While calmness tames the fear that sways her breast ; 
Still, ready-nerved, if needs she would make flight, 
She wooeth her soft couch and prays for rest 
Anon, ber temples, which seem outward press‘d, 
Throb with the fever that assails her brain ; 
A heat afflicts her, as if flaine possess'd 
Her snowy form, and crept through every vein, 
While her mind wanders, aud she sighs and moans in 


pain, 
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Down in the banquet-hall, with gayest pace, 
The hours danc’d on and all went merrily; 
Tales still were told, but with more noise than grace, 
And silver beakers tipped right cheerily : 
Ab, happier men than they could never be, 
As there they sat in laughing, glad array, 
Their spirits buoyant as the aryosy 
That brought the wine they drank from climes away, 
But happiness on earth, alas, hath fickle stay. 


Without, the snarling winds, on mischief bent, 
Awoke lull’d night and rous’d the sleeping vale— 
Up in the black and shapeless firmament 
The jagged lightnings traced their flery trail ; 
While with mad voice, heard on the rising gale, 
The muttering thunders jarr’d the deep profound, 
When, O ye saints! there came a piercing wail— 
A scream of agony !—a painful sound 
Thut stung the ear, l’ke ghoul-shrieks under ground. 


The noble Melvin cried, ‘My child! my child!” 
Snatch'd quick atorch, and followed by each guest, 

Dash'd through the frighted halls, like madman wild, 
Aud burst into her room. His breast 
He flereely beats, and cries with soul distrest: 

“My love! thy father maddens! speak, Elvere! 
Where art thou gone?’’ They list—the wiud's unrest 

Strikes mournfully upon their longing ear, 

And, save the thunder’s distant roll, ‘tis all they hear. 


She's gone! 


While thus they hearken, lo! a silvery langh, 
Meaningless and strane, far, far above them rings— 
As swiftly as if borne on witeh's staf. 
By Melvin led, each up the broad stair springs, 
Nor do they pause, until their leader brings 
Them to the lofty battlements, The rain 
Is falling fast; and unseen, airy wings 
Fan dim the torehlight, while the skies amain 
Hurl down their awful voice, which shakes both hill 
and plain. 


Their sputt’ring torches Illy light the gloom, 
But as they stride along the dripping walls, 
Elvere’s deep voice they hear—' So to my tomb 


Will ye pursue me, flends! Her father calls: 
“My child, come hither! Prithee, what appals?”’ 
“Away !"' she shrieks, O God! look! look! she bends 
Over the battlements! He springs! 
His darting hand just grasps ber robe—it rends— 
And she, the loved, the beautiful, to death descends ! 


she falls! 


Though years and years have pass’d since that sad 
night, 

Yet, when the darkness comes, and storms assail 
The crumbling pile, the banquet-ball! is bright, 

And through the vast apartments rings a wail 

That chills the blood and makes the spirit quail ; 
Then from the ramparts high, so soft, so clear, 

Floats silvery laughter down. Soon torches pale 
Gleam dim on battlement. While to the ear 
Strange words are borne, then in the gloom all disappear. 


Is not the existence of a God as clearly im- 
pressed on the eye of a moth, or the wing of 
any insect, as the faculty of thought in the 
writings of the great Newton ? 

















“BORROWED PLUMES.” 


BY ALICK B. HAVEN. 


He who goes borrowing always goes sorrowing. 
OLD PROVERB. 


Tue era of ‘“‘running to and fro upon the 
earth’ was but just inaugurated, and a trip of 
seventy miles for a stay of three weeks had 
cost Greenville Parsonage as much planning 
and preparation as would suffice for a European 
tour in those days of social peregrination. 

Several ladies of the congregation had called 
to offer their services, and a set of new night- 
caps had been made in the Sewing Society, put 
together with many speculations upon the ree 
sults of Rosalind Blake’s first journey by those 
who were anxious to be intimate with her, and 
not a few insinuations, on the part of Hannah 
Masonand Mary Green, both deacons’ daughters, 
and naturally enough the “intimate friends’’ 


, 


of the parsonage. They were elected a com- 
mittee to ‘do them up’’ and present them to 
Rosalind, and accordingly made their appear- 
ance in the usualiy tidy sitting-room on the 
day previous to the eventful Tuesday fixed for 
her departure. Monday morning, always op- 
pressively busy in New England villages, was 
particularly full of hurries and worries, owing 
to the unusual transaction of packing. Parson 
Blake was destined to dine for the third time off 
of Saturday’s roast lamb; it was customary to 
make a savory stew of the remains of the joint, 
but on this occasion ‘‘ father’’ was exhorted to 
patience under his second cold dinner in con- 
sideration of muslins to be done up and the 
last stitches to be set in a ‘‘half shawl,” or 
mantle, as it would be called at the present 
day, manufactured with much ingenuity from 
the skirt of Mrs. Blake’s second-best black silk. 

Rosalind had a headache, too. At church, 
the day before, there had been such a series of 
affecting farewells that it was fortunate cold 
Sunday dinners had ever been a part of the 
Greenville creed. Rosalind came home from 
Sunday-school with red eyes and her temples 
throbbing. The parting with herclags accounted 
for it, particularly the touching surprise of a 
volume of Cowper’s Poems, in a very showy 
gilt and red binding, from the older girls, and 
a bunch of lilacs and snowbails from little 
Emma Goram, her particular pet and favorite. 

Mrs. Blake’s face—a little lined by the cares 
of a narrow income and the multiplied duties 
and crosses of a minister’s wife—was unmis- 
1l* 
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takably clouded, and her voice pitched a tone 
sharper than usual. Her husband, meek man, 
had betaken himself to his study, being ad- 
vised to enter on the consideration of his next 
sermon. By this time all echoes of discord 
were hushed in his serene soul, and he was 
biting his nails in tranquil content over a volume 
of ‘* Edwards on the Will.” 

‘‘Don’t mind mother; she feels real bad 
about my going away,’’ whispered Rosalind, 
with a significant nod+in the direction of her 
own room; and thither the three stole on the 
first opportunity. The white clothes were al- 
ready deposited in the trunk, but the dresses 
and clean muslins were displayed upon the bed, 
so that Mary and Hannah were deprived of 
their favorite seat. However, they nestled 
down upon the floor, one on each side of Rosa- 
lind, after an inspection of the new mousse- 
line de laine which Miss Whitaker, the village 
dressmaker, had cut and basted with an entirely 
new sleeve, the pattern of which she had just 
secured, by permission, from Mrs. Squire Tho- 
mas’s. And then there was a black silk that 
had been presented by Rosalind’s Aunt Foster, 
which, having been cleaned, and turned, and 
made over, was much better than new; and a 
wonderful collar, rather antique in mode, but 
‘elegant work,’’ as the whole trio declared. 
Aunt Foster had also presented the green rib- 
bon which trimmed the split straw of last year, 
splendidly done up in the ‘* new shape.”’ 

‘* Rosalind didn’t go to Boston every year,”’ 
as Aunt Foster observed, with some severity, 
when Mrs. Blake was inclined to doing without 
the mousseline de laine, and ‘‘she wasn’t going 
to have Henry mortified by having her come 
not fit to be seen.” It was hard to say which of 
the two, Henry or his sister, lay nearest to 
Aunt Foster’s heart and the accumulations of 
her great Russia leather pocket-book. Some- 
body was to have her farm when she died, for 
she certainly could not carry it with her. 
Meantime, nobody saw much of the income the 
farm produced; but even Aunt Foster had been 
lavish on this extraordinary occasion. 

For Henry had at last obtained his mother’s 
consent for Rose to pay him a visit of three 
weeks in Boston. His boarding-house was 
extremely respectable, and his hostess had 
written to say that ‘‘she would do all in her 
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power to make Miss Blake's stay agreeable.’’ 
Not that Mrs. Blake’s hesitation arose on the 
score of the proprieties ; she knew too little of 
city life even to understand them. Her unen- 
lightened mind would have considered Rose as 
safely and properly situated with no other care 
than her brother’s. But the expense—there 
was the rub! Henry had offered to pay it all, 
but it would cost at least ten dollars to get her 
ready to go; and where was the ten dollars to 
come from? The fates, including Aunt Foster, 
had been propitious. Squire Thomas’s nephew 
was married about this time, and handed over 
the sum, an unprecedented marriage fee in 
Greenville. 

Hannah and Mary were really devoted ad- 
mirers, but they could not escape a few pangs 
of envy as they looked around upon all these 
preparations ; but then if any one ought to go 
to Boston for a visit, it was Rosalind, and they 
should get her letters, and that would be al- 
most as good. Why, even Henry’s letters were 
mental excitement, getting them as they did 
at second-hand; to Hannah particularly, who, 
sitting near the semicircular little dressing- 
table, stole a glance now and then towards the 
daguerreotype, which did tolerable justice to a 
fine, honest face, even though the art was in 
its infancy. 

You'll just go and forget all about us, 
Rose, and I shall wish you had never been 
near Boston, ’’ said Mary Green, alittle pettishly. 

Hannah squeezed the hand she was holding. 
Rose was Henry’s sister, and Hannah lavished 
upon her the affection she would have given to 
him if he had asked it; we all know something 
of such a proxy. 

‘*Don’t, for mercy’s sake, tell Henry who 
hemmed his handkerchiefs. Now, don’t—’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, Ishall. It’s done beiter than 
I could do it; he can see for himself.”’ 

**Oh, don’t; please don’t! Say you won't, 
now !’’ pleaded Hannah, though of course, as 
we both know, she would have felt bitterly 
disappointed if he had not been informed, and 
she was already living upon the anticipation of 
a message of thanks in return. 

‘* Be sure you tell us what they wear,’’ said 
the less preoccupied Mary; ‘‘ and how to have 
my new bonnet trimmed. I shall wait for your 
letter.’’ 

‘*And how to have my new dress made; 
round or sharp point, long or short bodice waist. 
I wonder if bodices will be the fashion in Bos- 
ton,’’ added Hannah, emerging with animation 


** And— hold down, Rose 
’ 


from partial reverie. 
—be sure and write all about him—you know.’ 
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Now, this personal pronoun did not refer 
to Henry, nor was it the anticipation of Boston 
splendors and her brother’s soviety that gave 
the keenest zest to looked-for pleasure. Rose 
worshipped Henry, and she was going to see 
the State House, and Faneuil Hall, and Bunker 
Hill Monument, and the Atheneum, of which 
Henry had so often written; but before all 
these delights rose up the prospect of meeting 
his particular friend, Loring Parker, of whom 
she had heard so much, and who had once 
said, in the merest joke, of course, that ‘‘ he 
meant to wait for her,’’ as she appeared to be 
‘that most impossible she,’’ the pattern of all 
feminine perfections. For Henry, like all af 
fectionate sons and brothers, brought every- 
thing up to the standard of home, from break- 
fast rolls to shirt-collars ; and Rosalind was to 
him the presiding genius. 

Mr. Parker solemnly inspected the stitching 
of his friend’s linen, and compared it with his 
own, purchased at a furnishing establishment. 
Unquestionably the shirts were a perfect “fit,” 
while his always ‘wrinkled’ and ‘drew,’ 
irritating him in a multiplicity of ways. Then 
he was favored twice a week with extracts from 
most affectionate and well-written epistles, giv- 
ing a cheering picture, to the homeless city- 
bred man, of domestic life and rural tranquillity, 
until Mr. Parker had become familiar with the 
very dresses Rose wore and the books she read, 
which last, being *‘ solid’’ English classics, still 
further impressed him with the sense of her 
superiority over the flirting boarding-school 
misses of society. 

Which will explain to you one of the hidden 
sources of strength which enabled Rosalind to 
bear the very reiterated and trying farewells 
of Hannah and Mary, and hearing herself men- 
tioned by name with faltering tones at family 
prayers the next morning; the first parting 
between her parents and herself; and a fa- 
tiguing journey of ten miles by stage and sixty 
by railroad ; also the strange flutter with which 
she espied a tall gentleman waiting beside 
Henry on the platform, as the cars rumbled 
into the depot. 

Henry thought it very kind in Mr. Parker to 
propose helping him ‘“‘ wait’’ for the train, and 
very naturally found it convenient to consign 
his sister to his friend’s care when some little 
delay occurred in finding the trunk, Mr. Par- 


ker, on his part, wondered at the very odd 
sensation (not exactly nervous, though it pro- 
duced aslight palpitation) which he experienced 
with Miss Blake leaning on his arm during the 
Their conversation 


five minutes of detention. 
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during the interval was not particularly in- 
structive nor fluent, neither could they be said 
to see much of each other, the hour being 
‘“‘early candle-light,’’ and the lamps not yet 
lighted. Rosalind made out that Mr. Parker 
was tall and had a dark, full beard, which was 
her admiration, although Parson Blake held 
the cultivation of a moustache to be a crime 
only second to gambling, and indicative of a 
propensity towards that pursuit. Mr. Parker 
discovered that Miss Blake had a very gentle, 
dependent manner, which he considered ‘‘ an 
excellent thing in woman,’’ as well as an un- 
mistakably sweet voice. He wondered if she 
were musical, and how she would like to go to 
the Philharmonic. 

They had but interrupted glimpses of each 
other as the street lamps began to be lighted, 
and when they arrived at No. 10, Bowdin 
Place, Mrs. Marsh, the kind friend and hostess 
of the young men, met the shrinking new-comer 
in the hall, and very thoughtfully urged her to 
go to her own room at once, and remove the 
dust of travel; so it was not until the tea-bell 
rang that they could be said to have made 
each other’s acquaintance. 

It was not a large household; only one fa- 
mily on the first floor, a single lady and a 
widower on.the second, the comfortable room 
which Rosalind had been shown to having at 
that time no permanent occupant. But the 
introductions were perplexing, and the gas- 
light overpowering for a few moments, and it 
was arelief to Rosalind to find herself seated 
at the neatly-laid table—magnificent in her 
eyes, as to the silver cake-baskets and tea-ser- 
The 
empty seat opposite was presently filled by 


vice—between Mrs. Marsh and Henry. 


Mr. Parker, who had had more difficulties than 
usual to contend with, in the shape of ill-fitting 
collar and wristbands, and was therefore late. 
It was certainly natural in Miss Blake to look 
up as he took his seat, and in him to meet the 
glance with one equally interested; but there 
was no apparent cause for the blush that over- 
spread Miss Blake’s face when their eyes by 
this natural chance met, or for the renewed 
attack of irregular action of the heart which 
Mr. Parker experienced. 

They had it quite to themselves; Henry, 
good, unsuspicious fellow, being entirely igno- 
rant of any special interest on the part of either, 
though he supposed himself to share every 
thought of both, and probably had done so up 
to that hour. So far from seeing this natural 
attraction, he was considerably disappointed 
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praise, and took Rosalind to task for not ad- 
miring Mr. Parker as much as she should 
do. 

We all know what fairyland proved to the 
various heroes and heroines of our juvenile 
days who were transported to its unending 
enchantments. It is not necessary to describe 
Rosalind Blake’s first week in Boston further 
than to refer to those recollections ; but at the 
end of that time her eyes were unfortunately 
opened to ‘‘the knowledge of good and evil,”’ 
in the way of dress, and style, and position, 
always'a sad epoch to the daughters of Eve. 

Fairyland consisted in part of a complete 
new outfit, which Henry was determined she 
should have. The plain straw was found to be 
quite out of date in the view of Boston spring 
fashions, and was replaced by a graceful little 
open work affair, trimmed with lace, and crape, 
and lilies of the valley; Rosalind’s own taste 
assisted by Mrs. Marshall and her daughters, 
the ladies on the second floor, whom Henry had 
begged to advise her. It was frightfully ex- 
pensive to eyes accustomed to the rigid econo- 
my induced by a salary of four hundred a year ; 
and so was the risite, the garment which had 
replaced mantillas in popular favor, which 
looked much ‘‘like a black silk short gown, 
trimmed with ruffles and gimp,’’ as she wrote 
to Hannah. 

And then there was the crowning glory of a 
spring silk—a delicate lilac and white plaid, 
made bya fashionable dressmaker, with sleeves 
that had never been heard of, much less im- 
agined by Mrs. Squire Thomas, and the skirt 
trimmed with bias folds of the same, the first 
trimmed skirt, and in fact the first new silk, 
Rosalind had ever had in her life. If Henry 
had not purchased it at wholesale price in the 
establishment of which he was bookkeeper, and 
Mr. Parker junior partner, Rosalind would have 
considered him a ruined man; for both Mrs. 
Marshall and the dressmaker insisted upon it 
that she must have sixteen yards (ten was an 
extravagant Greenville pattern), and even then 
there was not a scrap left, when 


charged the errand girl who brought it home to 
, 


tosalin«dl 


say that ‘‘they had forgottentosend the pieces.’ 
As for the French embroidered collar and the 
undersleeves, which the flowing drapery made 
necessary, and the lilac kid gloves—she went 
home in perfect consternation, lest Henry 
should be tempted to embezzle from his em- 
ployers to make up for Mrs. Marshall’s ex- 
travagance. 

The whole bill was rather more than he had 


that his friead had so little to say in his sister’s anticipated, and he found that he should be 
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obliged to use great self-denial in order to meet 
these extraordinary expenses; but, like a good 
brother as he was, he determined to do the 
thing handsomely, his affection and his pride 


being equally interested. He felt quite repaid 


by her heightened ioveliness, when she ap- 
peared on Sunday morning dressed for chureh, 


and the admiring glances she received from his 
acquaintances, and even from entire strangers, 
as they walked arm in arm across the Common, 
He did not notice the first she had met before 
leaving the house, the recollection of which 
sadly interfered with her appreciation ‘of the 
sermon from a popular minister whom her 
father had desired her to hear, and to remember 
as much of the discourse as possible; but he 
was extremely gratified at noticing that Mr. Par- 
ker’s stylish aunt, Mrs, Bartol Parker, observed 
her attentively through her eyeglass, under pre- 
tence of looking over their heads at the choir, 
and asked to be introduced as they met in the 
throng on the pavement. Mrs. Bartol Parker 
had been very kind, through a little patronizing, 
to Mr. Blake, and he admired her greatly. It 
was certainly very flattering, this notice of 
Rosalind, and he was still more pleased to find 
that she had called the next day and invited 
her to join their party to a concert the same 
evening. 

It was a most delightful experience in many 
respects ; but a survey of the toilets about her, 
particularly the headdresses and the jewelry, 
made her very much dissatisfied with her own 
appearance. Her fair hair was smoothly banded 
in most redundant folds, after a fashion a little 
gone by, but extremely becoming to her; she 
wore Aunt Foster’s black silk, which, as to 
quality, did no diseredit to Mrs. Parker’s own 
poult de soie, and a bow of bright pink ribbon at 
the throat, which gave all the relief the dress 
needed, and seemed to heighten the unusual 
flush of color in her face. 

Mrs. Parker gave her nephew a nod of ap- 
proval, as the light hood was thrown off, and 
displayed the fair girl’s face lighted with excite- 
ment, and novelty, and the dangerous pleasure 
of a walk all alone with Mr. Parker. 

They happened to be unusually busy in Milk 
Street, and Henry could not leave, but Mr. 
Parker had kindly volunteered to place her 
under his aunt’s protection, the carriage being 
filled with guests staying in her house. Rosa- 
lind was introduced to them, and placed next 
to the young lady of the party. She was a 
stylish though by no means beautiful girl; still 
the bracelets that glittered as she waved her 
fan, and the corresponding brooch that fas- 
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tened her collar of costly lace, the bandeau of 
crimson velvet and gold that crossed her black 
hair, made Rosalind feel completely eclipsed, 
just when she was most eager to please. 

If she had only known that this very sim- 
plicity was her greatest charm, in the eyes of 
her fashionable hostess, and how Mr. Parker 
said to himself that she looked like a wild rose 
among green-house exotics, as delicate and as 
pure, it would have saved her the bitter envious 
feelings that made discord of the evening's 
harmonies, 

‘Well, aunt !’"—Mr, Parker was bursting 
with the desire to hear the opinion she had 
formed on seeing more of the young girl he had 
wished her to study. He had such confidence 
in the opinion of this relative—to whom all 
Boston ascribed a wonderful acuteness and 
vigor of judgment—that if she had pronounced 
unfavorably, he would have renounced all fur- 
ther thoughts of a wife in that direction—at 
least at this period of affairs. 

‘** She certainly shows the good sense you at- 
tribute to her, in the simplicity of her dress, 
and though a little constrained, she is not awk- 
ward nor presuming. She has no vices of 
manner or dress. To tell the truth, Loring, 
I expected excessive gaucherie and vulgarity of 
toilet; cotton lace, and common: ornaments. 
Bah!”’ the lady shrugged her Cashmere-clad 
shoulders. ‘‘ However, one cannot tell—I have 
not heard her converse. I shal! ask her tomy 
little gathering for the Ashursts, and then I 
can judge better.” 

Mr. Parker felt at liberty to betray a shadow 
of his interest in Rosalind, which was daily in- 
creasing. He claimed the privilege of replac- 
ing her shawl as they left the concert-room, 
a slight attention that may be made to express 
much of little; in this instance it might have 
spoken several gratifying sentences if Rose had 
not been preoccupied with the study of Miss 
Ashurst’s bandeau, and wondering if she could 
manage to manufacture one like it for future 
occasions. She wondered, also, if such a set of 
jewelry was very expensive. Henry had al- 
ready given her so much, perhaps he could! 
compass it, and really it looked so odd to be 
entirely without any. Selfish little Rose, when 
Henry had already exerted himself to the ut- 
most for her happiness and pleasure. 

And then Miss Ashurst had such a careless, 
nonchalant manner, and she felt so fluttered and 
confused by everything. She began to wonder if 
Mr. Parkerwasadmiring her. Perhaps they were 
already engaged, she said such cool, provoking 
things to him, and he retorted so composedly. 
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They appeared to be so perfectly at home with 
each other. Jealous little Rose, and so blinded 
by the feeling, that she had walked three 
squares, replying to him in the most abstracted 
manner, before she glanced up, to find a look 
half inquiry—and should she believe it ’—half 
tenderness, bent full upon her. She forgot Miss 
Ashurst and the meditated finery, for a while, 
in the enchantment of a solitary walk with the 
hero of her many day-dreams, in the softness 
of a moon-lighted evening of spring. 

Without being at all aware of it, Rosalind 
had avery high opinion of herself. An only 
sister and daughter—‘‘the minister’s daugh- 
ter’ at that—she had been naturally spoiled, 
Because she had always had her own way, and 
from the day she could recollect had heard her- 
self called pretty and amiable, not to mention 
the caressing flatteries of Hannah and Mary, 
she took it for granted that she was a beauty, 
and an angel of sweetness. Her father and 
mother believed it firmly, and when Henry 
came home for vacation, he did nothing to- 
wards dispelling the illusion. Mrs. Marshall 
and her daughters were continually compli- 
menting her, considering it the surest road to 
the brother’s heart, if the truth must be told; 
and Rosalind, all untried as to fidelity, actually 
wavered in Hannah’s cause, and began con- 
sidering how much more stylish Lucinda Mar- 
shall would look as Henry’s bride, and what a 
sensation she would make sweeping up the 
aisle of the Greenville church, to their pew 
directly before the pulpit ! 

When Mrs. Bartol Parker paid her first call, 
the mingling of natural good sense and sensi- 
tive shyness in Rosalind’s manner had im- 
pressed that lady very favorably, and Rosalind 
had seen in her only Mr. Parker’s aunt. But 
when an invitation to a small party in Mt. 
Vernon St. was received that day week, she 
paraded it somewhat ostentatiously to Mrs. 
Marshall and her daughters. 

It had been by no means as happy a week as 
the first. She was conscious of having neglected 
Henry to sit in Mrs. Marshall’s room, or to 
watch at the window for Mr. Parker’s appear- 
ance, or toremain in the parlor when there was 
the most remote chance of his spending the 
evening in the house, though her brother pro- 
posed reading alond to her in her own room, 
Hannah’s second letter remained unanswered, 
though she intended doing it every day; she 
found herself feeling fretful, unreasonable, and 
One day’s 
enjoyment was spoiled because she had met 
Mr. Parker and Miss Ashurst on the street, 


harassed, she scarcely knew why. 








when walking with Miss Lucinda, and fancied 
their manner cool; and though that young 
lady had informed her that ‘ Loring Parker 
was certainly in love with her, if ever a man 
was,’’ there was a painful uncertainty in en- 
deavoring to interpret his manner, that had its 
effect upon her variable spirits. 
But here was an invitation to 
house, Henry included; her first real party, 
too; and there was her new silk, only she had 
worn it so much, at church, and when she had 
returned Mrs. Parker'scal). The first gloss al- 
ready faded, when last week she would have 
considered it sufficiently elegant for a queen's 
dyawing-room! And then Miss Lucinda sug- 
gested that it was high in the neck, and had 


his aunt's 


long sleeves, but at the saine time proposed an 
ingenious mode of ‘‘ turning it in,’’ and ripping 
the flowing sleeve from the cap! proving that 
Miss Marshall had studied 
possibilities. 

‘* And what are you going to wear on your 
head ?’’ It had been poor Rosalind’s torment- 
ing second thought—what, indeed ! 

Henry had told her that he must get a new 
vest, and he did not know how to afford it, 
either, so there was no use in saying anything 
to him about it, and she rejected, with some 
abruptness, Miss Olive MarshaN’s suggestion 
that she should get in debt for a headdress, 


in the school of 


and leave the bill to come in to Henry after she 
was gone, which plainly revealed that young 
lady’s standard of morals. 

Lucinda was certainly very different, and 
very obliging. She helped arrange things, and 
offered a new headdress of her own. It was 
pink and silver, unfortunately, and that did 
not suit the lilac silk at all. Rosalind shrunk 
from wearing borrowed finery, as any naturally 
delicate and truthful mind would, yet let her- 
self be persuaded to try it on. Perhaps it was 
the glass, but she thought it stiff and unbe- 
coming, she did not look natural in it; but it 
would never do to go with her hair perfectly 
plain. 

To those young ladies who number as many 
evening as worning-dresses, and give no more 
time or thought to adjusting the first than to 
an ordinary walking toilet, poor Rosalind’s 
perturbations and preparations would have been 
very amusing. She gave the whole afternoon, 
from the two o’clock dinner, to it, and de- 
clined a proposal from Mr. Parker to walk to a 
popular green-house with him. At any other 
moment, with her passionate love of flowers, 
nothing could have given her greater pleasure, 
At dusk she was ready to admit the ever ami- 
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able Lucinda, who had volunteered to dress 
her hair in the prevailing mode, and accom- 
plished it superbly. Rosalind strained her eyes 
in every direction to catch the full effect in the 
hand mirror. She surveyed every step of the 
operation in the most critical manner, getting 
more and more flurried and nervous, until the 
last fastening was finally completed. Her own 
eyes told her that the headdress, with its ill- 
assorted colors, spoiled all; but what was to 
be done? Her good genius sayed her here, 
appearing in the shape of a bouquet from Mr. 
Parker himself; not the orthodox green-house 
bouquet, mounted on splints, and arranged into 
a formal platitude, but a handful of cut flow- 
ers—scented tea-roses, set in their own foliage, 
heliotrope, and perfumed jessamine. No won- 
der that Rosalind sprang to receive them with 
a cry of delight! These were no unfamiliar 
ornaments; white rose-buds and great gold and 
purple pansies were quickly arranged in the 
overshadowing braids, and she held a knot of 
them against the fair neck, partially unveiled 
by the new arrangement of her dress. They 
made a picture of her, she might have sat *‘ the 
village belle,’’ or any other rural personage 
painters are so fond of portraying ; but bouquets 
de corsage were not then the style, and Lucin- 
da’s verdict was “ old-fashioned,’’ and so she 
laid them down again. The only brooch she 
possessed—a little oval, containing her father’s 
hair, in a red gold frame—was certainly rather 
out of date, having been presented by Parson 
Blake to his ‘‘ beloved Martha” on the day in 
which he made her his wife. It had been a 
coveted treasure from her earliest recollection, 
and worn with great carefulness and pride since 
her mother had intrusted it to her, but Boston 
air had tarnished its splendor, and this evening, 
particularly—Rose was so unfilial as to despise 
it as she fastened it slowly in her dress. 

“If you would not mind,” said Miss Mar- 
shall, in a half friendly, half hesitating way— 
Rose looked up eagerly—‘‘I have a diamond 
cross, which would be the very thing. It’s not 
real, you know, though you must never tell 
any one. Nobody could find itout. I’ve been 
complimented often on it, and if you will wear 
it I am sure you ’re welcome.”’ 

It was so amiable and considerate in Lucinda, 
and Rose did so court a more modern orna- 
ment, but her mother’s instructions, as well as 
her intuitive uprightness of character, had 
taught her neverto wear anything false, whether 
tresses or blushes, teeth, or jewels. But Lu- 
cinda, in her kind-heartedness, did not wait for 
ananswer. While Rose stood hesitating, she 





had flown to her room, and returning fastened 
it herself on the velvet ribbon that was to serve 
asanecklace. ‘ Black velvet and diamonds,” 
Rose had read enough romances of fashionable 
life to know that they were always considered 
the height of elegance in dress. The stones 
sparkled, and the setting was unexceptionable, 
and the black velvet ribbon brought out the 
fair whiteness of the round throat; she could 
see that herself. Lucinda declared it was the 
very thing. Rose turned her head from side to 
side coveting, dissatisfied with herself, hesi- 
tating—and so the tea-bell rang, and Henry 
was tapping at the door to know if she was 
ready. 

A painful recollection of the few times in her 
life when she had uttered falsehoods stole over 
Rosalind as she followed Henry slowly down 
stairs. How well she could remember the sud- 
den lapse from truth under some sudden or 
overmastering temptation in childhood—the 
shrinking from her father’s eyes—her mother’s 
kiss—feeling that she would give worlds if she 
could only undo that miserable moment! It 
was recalled by the instinctive movement of 
Lucinda, who threw a handkerchief over her 
neck, as Henry appeared, and bade her take 
care and not get cold with her throat uncovered. 
Rosalind accepted the warning. Miss Marshall 
knew as well as she did that Henry would not 
approve the loan—and Rosalind knotted it 
lightly in front, to conceal the cross until it was 
too late to avoid wearing it. 

The party had created quite an excitement 
in the usually quiet house—tea had been de- 
layed until eight on their account—three of the 
inmates being invited guests, and all of them 
kindly interested in the appearance of the 
young debutante. Mr. Parker, rather more im- 
patient than there was any necessity for, walked 
up and down the parior floor, hoping, he scarcely 
knew why, that Rose would come down alone 
before the rest gathered for tea. He need not 
have feared for the acceptance of his flowers— 
and his eyes lighted with pleasure when he 
saw not only the bouquet in her hand, but the 
buds and blossems arranged so charmingly in 
her hair. He felt very proud of her as he sat 
opposite watching every gleam of her white 
arms and neck, uncovered for the first time in 
her life, her beauty heightened by the skilful 
and becoming arrangement of her hair. He 
longed to unloose the light handkerchief, and 
see the full effect of her evening costume, and 
then wondered with lover-like anxiety whether 
she already felt the change, and was beginning 
to have a sore throat, as she often put up 
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her hand and as quickly withdrew it. She did 
not look so bright and happy as he could 
have desired. The shy, yet graceful manner, 
which had been so attractive to him at first, 
the natural changing expressions that revealed 
every phase of feeling, were gone. He fancied 
he heard her speak pettishly to Henry, when 
he asked if she intended to introduce the 
fashion of neck-handkerchiefs for ladies, and 
downright crossly when he caught one of the 
tasseis of her hood and drew it back, in putting 
on her shawl. 

Mr. Parker’s thoughtfulness had provided a 
carriage for her slippered feet, and though it 
was delightful to be thus remembered and 
made comfortable, Rose could scarcely rally her 
thoughts sufficiently to enter into the conversa- 
tion between her brother and his friend, but 
sat iu most ungracious silence, considering that 
both were thinking only of her pleasure and 
liappiness. 

What would Henry say when he came to see 
the borrowed brooch? What if she should 
lose it? She always was unfortunate even 
with a borrowed pattern or book, something 
was sure to happen to it—and up went her 
land for the twentieth time to see if it was still 
there. 

‘* Are you sick, Rosy? do your new slippers 
pinch ? what in the world is the matter with 
you to-night ?’”’? Henry said, thinking she was 
naturally a little timid about her first party. 
‘*No one shall eat you. Loring and I will see 
to that !’’ 

But Rose was not in the mood for rallying. 
All her uncomfortable conjectures and sensa- 
tions were gathered into tormentors; she wished 
herself back in Bowdin Place, back in Green- 
ville, anywhere! Not even Mr. Parker’s pre- 
sence proved a safeguard. ‘‘I wish you would 
let me alone !’’—and she turned her back fairly 
upon her brother, and looked out in the gutter, 
the only prospect the narrow street presented. 

Henry’s astonishment and mortification knew 
no bounds. To be snubbed so publicly—twice 
in succession !—by Rose, his dear little sister, 
for whom he had done and was doing so much! 
It was passing words, and so was Mr. Parker’s 
forced realization of what he had faintly sus- 
pected for the first time that night—a flaw in 
the crystal. Poor Ruse, that night was to have 
decided all. 

They arrived in Mount Vernon Street in a 
most uncomfortable silence. Even Rose saw 
the unamiable expression in her face, as she 
retouched her hair before the mirror in the 
dressing-room, and tried to banish it, but there 





was a sullen resentful feeling in her heart, 
caused by having been betrayed into such an 
unusual fault. Her self-love had had a great 
shock. 

Mr. Parker was not waiting, as she had hoped, 
to give her his arm intothe drawing-room, and 
Henry, still hurt at her unkindness, offered his 
without a single word, or so much as glancing 
towards her. He did not discover the breoch, 
and that was one comfort, but Mr. Parker did 
the instant she stood before his annt, in the full 
light of the drawing-room chandelier. It was 
too conspicuous an ornament to escape his eyes, 
when they had become lingeringly familiar 
with every ribbon that she wore. If the stones 
had been smaller, they might more easily have 
escaped detection; but Rose did not know that 
real jewels that size would have cost two years 
of her father’s salary. Mrs. Parker wore a 
cluster in her rich lace collar, far smaller, but 
flashing in brilliant light at the slightest motion ; 
while the showy ornament her guest displayed 
lay dull and lifeless on the ribbon which it fas- 
tened. Rose saw this, with eyes made keen 
by her foolish error, and she longed to snatch 
off the now hateful loan and hide it—anywhere. 
She received the kind welcome of her hostess 
with an awkward constraint, and Miss Ash- 
urst’s well-bred attempts to enter into con- 
versation proved an utter failure. Mr. Parker 
too was so kind as to bring her a valuable col- 
lection of cameos and coins, which she would 
have eagerly enjoyed at any other moment. 
She only turned them over stupidly, and 
answered atrandom. He tried a valuable port- 
folio of engravings—she was familiar by de- 
scription with most of the masterpieces which 
they reproduced, and had often longed to see 
them—but before the lovely landscapes of Lor- 
raine and Poussin floated a diamond cross, 
everything marred and distorted by the vision. 

Now and then Mrs. Parker found time to come 
and say a few words, and she took pains to 
introduce several people of literary celebrity 
whose books she had read and appreciated. 
Her preoccupied mind stood between her and 
all enjoyment, and reluctantly Mrs. Parker was 
obliged to confess to herself that her previons 
opinion must be reconsidered. She had no 
pride that would have interfered with her ne- 
phew’s marriage; a minister’s family was a 
sufficient introduction for any well-educated, 
well-bred person, at that day, in New England. 
Piety and intellect were considered in the aris- 
tocracy of fifteen years ago; now the counting- 
house and the manufactory, or rather their 
solid proceeds, are in the ascendency. But 








Mrs. Parker—though priding herseif on her 
pride, in the shape of an ‘independence”’ 
which would have made her delight in encour- 
aging this romantic attachment on the part of 
her nephew—had a clever woman’s horror of 
common-place stupidity and vulgarity. 

‘*She has nothing to say for herself, that’s 
certain,’’ she said, nodding slightly in the 
direction of the corner where Rose was seated, 
solitary and miserable enough by this time. 
‘We've tried her on everything. That pin 
looks bad, too; anything but imitations, shams! 
She doesn’t know how out of place it is, and 
that shows that something is wanting in her 
character, a delicacy, a purity that you always 
said was her great charm, and I gave her credit 
How do you know 
that mass of hair is real? And yet her head, 
as she bends forward, with those flowers, is 
lovely. Ican understand your infatuation, but 
you must not let it go any farther.’’ 

‘Don’t say another word, aunt. 
brooch; I wanted to throw it out of the win- 
dow the moment my eyes beheld it. Where 
she could get such athing—it involves so much ! 
llenry never gave it to her! it never saw 
Greenville! Old Martin, the bachelor boarder 
at our house, has been very attentive to her. 
If I thought she would accept—’’ And here 
he began to remember uncomfortably how the 
handkerchief had been made to conceal it, and 
low, even at this moment, unconscious of 
observation, her hand strayed towards it. 

‘i'm sorry, Loring; but it might have been 
It's well you took my advice, and did 
not commit yourself.’? And Mrs. Parker swept 
away, quite satisfied that she had effectually 
damped all dangerous flames. 

Alas for anticipated happiness! the visions 
of enjoyment and admiration which had swam 
through Rose’s silly little head, as she made 
her grand toilet, were all dispelled. Henry 
was enjoying himself in another part of the 
room, quite satisfied to have left her in Mr. 
Parker's charge. Miss Ashurst was naturally 
claimed on all sides by friends and acquaint- 
ances, 80 were the different people to whom 
she had been introduced, She made her escape 
to the dressing-room, after a little while; and 
then, as if drawn by some invisible enchant- 
ment to see what Mr. Parker was doing, came 
down again, and took her old place in the 


for it when we first met. 


I saw the 


worse, 


corner of the sofa, and watched the throng. 
How neglected and miserable she felt ! Henry 
was so selfish as to be taken up with Mr. Ash- 
urst and Mr. Prescott, two middle-aged gen- 
tlemen, who were discussing free trade; and 
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as for Mr. Parker, he had scarcely been polite; 
he had not so much as offered her his arm the 
whole evening. They had just invited her 
there to mortify her! how she hated them all! 
Mrs. Bartol Parker was just as proud as Lucinda 
Marshall declared, and Miss Ashurst was no 
doubt joking about her to Mr. Parker at that 
very moment. Of course they were engaged, 
or she would not tap him on the shoulder with 
her fan in such a familiar way! She had often 
read that gentlemen in cities amused themselves 
by winning the love of any one they fancied 
for the moment, to throw it aside again. There 
was no pleasure now in the recollection of all 
Mr. Parker’s looks, and words, and deeds the 
past two weeks ; all were traitorous as himself! 
Yes, even the night before, when he had taken 
her hand and carried it to his lips for one 
thrilling moment, looking into hereyes! Cruel, 
treacherous, miserable man! she wished she 
had never seen him! She wished she had 
never left Greenville, where every one loved 
her and was kind to her; she wished she had 
never listened to Lucinda Marshall, who had 
put such thoughts into her mind, or seen the 
dreadful brooch that had been nothing but a 
torment to her since it was clasped! And here 
she put up her hand instinctively, but it was 
gone! She had touched the clasp so often that 
she had loosened it, and it had escaped from 
the velvet, which was lying loosely upon her 
neck | 

She could scarcely repress a cry of fright as 
she started up and began to look eagerly for it 
in the folds of her dress, the crevices of the 
sofa, on the carpet at her feet. She could have 
reached Henry, but she did not like to proclaim 
her loss openly, even by appearing to seek it, 
and sat as if transfixed ten miserable minutes, 
her eyes searching, searching everywhere. But 
something must be done; perhaps she had left 
it in the dressing-room! So she threaded her 
way once more through the crowd, painfully 
conscious of the stares that an unknown young 
lady moving about so much by herself naturally 
received, sought in the hall, up the stairs, on 
the floor of the dressing-room, and then down 
again without success, She stopped as she 
came to the door of the drawing-room; she 
could not face all those peepie again! Her 
neck and eyes ached bending down in the 
search, but her heartache was hardest of all to 
bear. The disappointment, and fright, and 
suspense were too much for her, and the storm 
could be restrained no longer; it had been ga- 
thering slowly all the evening, waves of bictter- 
ness such as she had never imagined before, 
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and now she sat down in a deep bay window in 
the hall, and sobbed and sobbed until she 
thought her heart would break, all the more 
convulsively because she had to hush her tears 
into silence. 

At twenty-five a young man does not give up 
a love that has been making its way into his 
daily life without some struggles. If poor 
Rosalind was miserable, Mr. Parker was in a 
whirl of conflicting and painful recollections. 
He helped his aunt to entertain her guests, and 
was polite and merry with Miss Ashurst; but 
he longed to burst away from them all into the 
cool night air, and face his disappointment. 
The cross was a little thing, perhaps, but it 
indicated so much! He knew his aunt was 
right, yet he hated her at the moment for con- 
firming his own impressions, and thought her 
He was 
annoyed at Rose, too, for showing so much 


unnecessarily severe and officious. 


constraint when he was so anxious for her to 
appear well among those who were to be her 
future friends and associates, if she became 
his wife. He knew how charmingly and un- 
derstandingly she could talk of books, and pic- 
tures, too, for they had been twice at the Athe- 
neum together. Why must she go and spoil 
her pretty toilet by that stupid ornament! and 
how irritable she had certainly been in his very 
presence! Anything but an irritable wife! But 
it wasn’t at all like her, How well she took the 
upsetting of the hot water kettle on her foot, 
which had given her real pain, and made her so 
lame that lhe was obliged to help her from the 
table! What a neat little shoe and stocking it 
was! How sweetly she had looked down into 
his face and thanked him as he stooped to place 
a footstool for her! how thankful he felt when 
he found there was no blister! 

What dreams he had had of a dear little 
home in which she should preside over an urn 
that should never upset, and where her nice 
old father should come and enjoy all the anni- 
versaries every spring; and Henry should spend 
his evenings! Of something nearer than that, 
when he should plainly say ‘I love you, Rose,’’ 
and see her blushes, and read his answer in 
her dear eyes; those eyes that had changed 
and faltered before his own! What a wretch 
he had been! 
had not committed himself; not in words, 
perhaps! and if it was all over with, how 


It was all very well to say he 


should he ever face Henry or his indignation 

when he came to know it all? Poor, dear little 

Rose! And he walked about the cool, dusky 

hall, thinking, as soon as he could get quiet, he 

would go and find her, and perhaps the mystery 
VOL. Lxul.—12 














of the diamond cross that was not diamond 
might be solved. 

Just then a low, smothered sound, as of a 
child sobbing in its sleep, caught his attention, 
but no one was in sight. A little stir and rus- 
tle of the drapery of the deep bay window, a 
step that way, and the curtains were parted, 
Such a miserable, imploring face as looked up 
to his, with a wistful, flickering smile, too, as 
she saw who the intruder was! Actual anathe- 
mas from Mrs. Parker could not have kept him 
from drawing away the hands that the next 
moment sought to conceal it, and drawing the 
tear-washed cheek down to his breast, too. 
His coldness and avoidanee all that evening 
were doubtless the cause, and the turn of the 
staircase made the corner very dusky indeed, 
though he did not stop to think of that. 

‘There, there!’ he said, stroking the soft 
braids as if she had really been achild. How he 
had longed to lay hands on them many a time! 

And Rose was not bitter nor resentful, now, 
but sobbed out: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Parker, I am so 
very unhappy! I wish I was home with mo- 
ther! I’ve lost Lucinda’s dreadful diamond 
cross, angl I knew I should when she asked me 
to wear it. What shallI do! Henry will be 
80 vexed |” 

If he had been made wretched two minutes 
before, by finding her in tears, their cause 
made him perfectly jubilant now. So it was 
Miss Marshall's brooch—umph ! he might have 
known it! 

‘* IT knew I ought not to wear it, and it made 
me miserable and ashamed, for fear Henry 
would notice it and scold, and so stupid and so 
cross to Henry, when he has been so very, very 
kind!’ There was no tumult in receiving this 
first lover-like caress. Rose scarcely thought 
of the lover in the friend that comforted her 
and let her sob out all her troubles. 

T never felt so angry before in all my life. 
I did not know I could feel so, and it’s made 
me so unhappy. Do you suppose I shall find 
the cross? what will she say?’’ And then she 
remembered, and lifted her head from its un- 
accustomed resting-place, and sat back in the 
window-seat, like a naughty child as she was, 
flushed and suddenly tearless. 

‘Don’t start away from me, Rose; you are 
right to tell me all your troubles. It is going 
to be my place to take care of them all for yon. 
Isn’t it, dear ?’’ 

Precipitate young man. After the sober 
warning and advice of half an hour before, not 
to speak of having traitorously arraigned her 
and given verdict with the opposing counsel in 
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his own mind, Mrs. Parker looked as if she 
thought he had taken leave of his senses when 
he came and whispered to her, directly after, 
that Miss 
headache, which had been the cause of her ap- 


slake was suffering severely from 


parent dulness, and he should see her home 
‘himself, so not to disturb Henry, as the poor 
fellow got out so seldom, and appeared to be 
enjoying himself. 

The offending ornament was sticking care- 
lessly in the lappel of his coat; he had picked 
it up a moment before, almost under Miss 
Ashurst’s feet. 

** But, Loring !’’— 

‘*To-morrow, aunt, I can explain’’—and he 
had vanished. Certainly he was a fair convert 
to her favorite theory of ‘‘ independent action.”’ 

The sewing society at Greenville were quite 
as effectually electrified by the news that Rosa- 
lind had actually come back engaged, and Mrs. 
slake was shrinking two pieces of white cloth, 
and a web of linen that had been long concealed 
in the depths of Aunt Foster’s press. Aunt 
Foster came out nobly, and, thanks to her, the 
bride’s wardrobe was all it should have been. 
Mrs. Bartol Parker found an affinity in that 
strong-minded member of society, when she 
came down to the wedding, admired Parson 
Blake’s sermon of the preceding Sabbath, and 
threw him into a fever of astonishment and 
gratification by begging it to have it printed. 

The details of the ceremony are still talked 
over at Greenville, the appearance of the groom 
and his friends, the wonderful presents that 
Rosalind received, and the fuss his relations 
appeared to make over her. 

Hannah and Mary were invited to visit her 
by turns ; for, as Aunt Foster said, ‘‘ Rose wasn’t 

a bit stuck up, and found time to make her 
mother’s caps and collars all the same.’’ It 
was on one of these visits that Henry intimated 
to Hannah that he had not seen a Boston girl 
who came up to his ideas yet, and somehow he 
never had forgotten the singing schools, and 
nuttings, and berryings of their childhood. 
Whereupon Aunt Foster ‘‘came out’’—again 
for the third and last time, for she abdicated 
the farm in Henry’s favor, and has since been 
contented in advising Hannah with her cheeses 
and her children. 

Rose has her own curly-headed, bright-eyed 
household, and has ceased to covet the ‘‘jew- 


els”’ of her neighbors. 
——__~+-»-0-2-»—_ 


Ix taking revenge a man is but even with his 


enemy ; in passing it over, he is his superior. 





METHOD, 


A Lapy was complimenting a clergyman on 
the fact that she could always recollect and 
recite more of the matters of his sermon than 
those of any other minister she was in the habit 
of hearing. She could not account for this ; 
but she thought the fact was worthy of observa- 
tion. The reverend gentleman remarked that 
he thought he could explain the cause. ‘I 
happen,’’ he said, ‘‘to make a particular point 
of classifying my topics—it is a hobby of mine 
to do so; and therefore I never compose a ser- 
mon without first settling the relationship and 
order of my arguments and illustration. Sup- 
pose, madam, that yuur servant was starting 
for town, and you were obliged hastily to in- 
struct her about a few domestic purchases, not 
having time to write down the items; and sup- 
pose you said, ‘ Be sure to bring some tea, also 
some soap, and coffee too, by the by, and some 
powder-blue; and don’t forget a few light cakes, 
and a little starch and some sugar; and now I 
think of it, soda’—you would not be surprised 
if her memory failed witlr regard to one or two 
of the articles. But if your commission ran 
thus—‘ Now, Mary, to-morrow we are going to 
have some friends to tea, therefore bring a 
supply of tea and coffee, and sugar and light 
cakes; and the next day, you kriow, is wash- 
ing day, so that we shall want soap, and starch, 
and soda and powder blue’—it is most likely 
she would retain your order as easily as you 
retain my sermon.”’ 


—---——_ -~ weer —— -— 


Tue Wirr.—To partake secretly, and in he: 
heart, of all his joys and sorrows, to believe 
him comely and fair, though the sun hath drawn 
a cypress over him (for as marriages are not to 
be contracted by the hands and yes, but with 
reason and the heart, so are these judgments 
to be made by the mind, not by the sight), and 
diamonds cannot make the woman virtuous, 
nor him to value her who sees her put them off 
then, when chastity and modesty are her bright- 
est ornaments. Indeed the outward ornament 
is fit to take fools but they are not worth the 
taking. But she that hath a wise husband, 
must entice him to an eternal dearness, by the 
veil of modesty, and the grave robes of chas- 
tity, the ornament of meekness, and the jewels 
of faith and charity; her brightness must be 
purity, and she must shine round about with 
sweetness and friendship, and she shall be 


pleasant while she lives, and desizved when she 
dies. 














BY 8. 


Tuey have all passed! The roll of the drum, 
which for the last hour has filled the street, 
grows fainter and fainter, as the soldiers follow 
it, leading them to the depot from which they 
start to defend their country’s flag. Brave 
men, who take thus your lives in your hands, 
at the call of country, ready to lay it down, if 
need be, God protect you. 

Several years ago, not so many but that even 
young people remember the time, the same call, 
love of country, and the desire to assert and 
defend her rights, took brave men from our 
city, southward, too, to Mexico, and then, ah, 
then, I was not calmly writing at my window, 
but with a heart full of weary sore trouble, 
I, too, prepared to leave my home to follow 
the soldiers. It is a story that in these stirring 
times may not prove uninteresting, so, though 
I am an old-fashioned woman, and no great 
writer, I will tell it. 

I was not an old woman, some twenty-six or 
eight years old only, when my only sister, Mary 
Curtis, died, and left me two little children for 
her legacy. Their father died before the babies, 
a twin boy and girl, were born, and so they 
came to me, dependent, not for worldly goods, 
for Horace Curtis died a rich man, but for love 
and care wholly dependent upon their aunt. 
They were bright, pretty little things, between 
seven and eight years of age, when they came 
in their mourning dresses to my city home, 
from the pretty country-seat where I had closed 
their mother’s eyes upon them and all earthly 
things, forever. 

When the children were sixteen Horace was 
admitted to West Point. From his early child- 
hood this had been the strong desire of his 
heart. A soldier’s life, though he knew much 
of its hardships, had ever been before his im- 
agination as the one, above all others, to be 
chosen. Strong, healthy, and active the child- 
ren had always been, and it was hard to say 
which was the strongest—Horace’s desire to be 
a soldier, or Nellie’s wish to see him become 
one. I had never approved of making women 
the timid, helpless creatures they are only too 
apt to become, so I allowed the fearless little 


girl to join her brother in his sports and studies, 
‘ 4 ’ . 

trusting to his chivalrous, loving heart to keep 

her from harm, and found, too, that while she 
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grew hardy, fearless, and active, from his in- 
fluence, her presence made him gentlemanly 
and polite, above most boys. Their lives seemed 
knit, bound together; the first morning greet- 
ing, the last evening kiss of each was for the 
other. Walking to school together, to part 
only at the door, they met gladly again, for the 
home walk. Inthe summer spent at the coun- 
try-seat which formed part of their inheritance, 
he taught her to ride on horseback, to shoot at a 
mark, with pistol or gun, to walk miles without 
fatigue, and she, in turn, taught him to sing 
with her, and coaxed him one winter to learn 
to play on the violin, that he might not be idle 
while her fingers drew music from the piano. 
At first he shrugged his shoulders and declared 
” but soon he began to enjoy, as 
With 


perfect love, perfect confidence and trust, each 


it ‘‘a bore, 
much as herself, these tuneful duets. 


in the other, they seemed to have but one heart 
and one mind betweenthem. The physical re- 
semblance was perfect. The same large hazel 
eyes, fresh, fair complexions, straight noses, 
and to an inch the same height, for Nellie was 
tall for a woman, and Horace medium height, 
the only difference that struck the observer 
was that Nellie’s curls were long and floating, 
while Horace’s clustered in short, thick bunches 
about his forehead, both being of a warm chest- 
nut color. 

They were, as I said, sixteen, when Horace 
went to West Point, but this was their first 
separation. Sadly, wearily and tearfully Nel- 
lie dragged about the house. Her song was 
hushed; she did not care to ride, practise or read, 
and though always loving to her ‘‘auntie,”’ 
as they always called me, I found it almost im- 
possible to win a smile or look of interest from 
her. 

** Nellie !”’ 

We were sitting together, one bright day, 
sewing. The work had fallen from my darl- 
ing’s hands, and she was musing, with droop- 
ing head, and sad longing eyes. She looked 
up as I spoke. 

‘* Nellie, what troubles you ?’’ 

‘*O auntie, I miss Horace so much.”’ 

No words can describe the sadness in the 
child’s voice. 

‘* But, Nellie, you must begin to learn to live 
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without Horace. Remember, dear, that hg is 
& man, who must, especially in a soldier's life, 
bé away from home continually. You cannot 
follow him from camp to camp.”’ 

‘*T’'d like to, auntie.’’ 

‘No doubt, but—” 

‘‘ Auntie, let’s go to West Point. 
board somewhere near the Academy. 


thought of it till you mentioned following my 


We can 


I never 


brother.”’ 

The color was flushing her cheek, the light 
dancing in her eyes, as they had not done since 
the last convulsive embrace she had given that 
dear brother. 

‘*We can go. Say yes, auntie. Oh, it is like 
tearing the heart from the bosom to part Hor- 
ace and I,”’ 

For an hour she pleaded with me, and then— 
for truly, I pined for the boy too—I consented 
to go, and for the term of Horace’s studies at the 
military school boarded at West Point. 
that he was delighted to have his sister near him, 


Every 


To say 


would but feebly express his pleasure. 
hour that could be spared from his duties was 
home. 


spent at Stories of the cadets, eagerly 


listene:l to by both Nellie and myself, laughing 
drills of his sister filled many an evening. It 


was a pretty sight to see that fair girl, tossing 
the curls from her bright face, and donning 
Horace’s cap, go through the manceuvres with 
the musket her little white hands could just 
grasp. She attended all the drills where a lady 


was admitted; she read all Horace’s books, 
and was the toast and admiration of half the 
At the balls, 
where one-half the company laughingly called 


her Corporal Curtis, her bright face, sparkling 


cadets and newly-made officers. 


wit, and animation both in dancing and con- 
versing, made her the belle of the room. 

Five years glided away, and the lawyer wrote 
to resign his guardianship of the young twins’ 
property. They were man and woman now, 
yet, to me, children, true, loving children still. 
We were at home, in the dear country place, 
Lieutenant Horace Curtis, Corporal Nellie and 
I, when the war with Mexico was declared. 

I am not writing a history of the war, so I 
say nothing here of the many reports which 
kept us in an anxious state of suspense for 
several weeks. Finally the blow fell; Horace 
was ordered to join his regiment to sail for 
Mexico. For months we bore the torture of the 
home watching, and then we resolved to go to 
Mexico. Letters were few and far between; 
and, to speak without exaggeration, I feared 
that All 


the courageous independence which character- 


Nellie would lose her reason or die. 
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ized her when near her brother deserted her 
when he left us upon his mission of danger. 
She became pale, listless, or restless, as the 
news from the seat of war excited or depressed 
her spirits. When the a battle 
reached us, the agony of suspense which she 
suffered until the list of wounded and dead 
followed it threatened to unthrone her reason. 
It was difficult to obtain permission to embark, 
but we did at last, and arrived in the month of 
February, 1847, at the little village of Buena 
Vista. 
barkation, was full of peril, though we were 
under the escort of United States troops (in 


fact, we travelled as baggage) ; but Nellie never 


account of 


Our journey, from the time of our em- 


complained, never seemed frightened or fa- 
tigued; the one fact that every hour brought 
infuse 


Horace seemed to new 


The old light came into 


her nearer to 
spirit into every step. 
her eye, the bloom to her cheek, the smile to 
her lip. One day a friend in the regiment to 
which we (as baggage) belonged suggested to 
us that we might find Horace wounded or dead. 


‘He is safe; safe and well,’’ said Nellie, 
drawing her tall figure erect. ‘I feel it; I 


should know if he suffered. He has been suf- 
fering that we were apart, but now he is well.’’ 

We were lodged, on our arrival at Buena 
Vista, in a small house in the village, and 
found that 
the army, of which a great quantity was sta- 
tioned here. We knew that 


us, with Taylor’s division, but we were in the 


we were still with the baggage of 


Horace was near 


village nearly two weeks before he was allowed 
to visit us. He came one day with Lieutenant 
Boardman, and I cannot forbear mentioning 
what this young man told me. 

‘There has been,’’ he said, ‘‘the greatest 
change in Curtis within the last few weeks. 
Brave as a young lion, he has been since we 
left home silent, reserved, and melancholy. 
His courage was too well known, and since we 
have been here too severely tested for any one 
to attribute the change to cowardice; but he, 
who was the life of the company, seemed to 
have become perfectly misanthropic in his sad 
The change back to his old manner 
His song was again 


reserve. 
began some weeks ago. 
the merriest round the camp-fire, his joke the 
wittiest, and from that day to this he has been 


the Horace Curtis of West Point. Did he 


know you were coming ?”’ 

‘“No; we did not write.”’ 

‘‘ But I knew it,’’ said Horace, looking from 
Nellie to us; ‘‘1l knew Nellie must come to me, 
and I felt her drawing nearer every day.’’ 

I believed him. 


The twin love, strengthened 

















by their orphanhood, was the one intense, con- 
centrated passion of their lives. 

“If you could stay to-night, only to-night!’’ 
whispered Nellie, as she grasped his hand for 
the farewell. 

‘‘T cannot; it is late now. At sundown I 
am to relieve the guard at the San Luis road; 
the post is important, and so dangerous that it 
will be eternal dishonor if I shirk it. My men 
wait now. Good-by, darling, darling !’’ 

Never had his pet name for her sounded more 
sweetly than on that afternoon, as he folded 
her fondly in his strong arms. 

As she came from the door, where she stood 
watching him till he was out of sight, 1 saw 
tears on her cheeks, 

‘*T cannot help it, auntie,’’ she said, mourn- 
fully; ‘‘there is evil impending, some harm. 
Ah!” 
at my feet. 

Wondering, fearing I knew not what, I ran 


One cry of agony, and she fell senseless 


for water, and tried to restore her conscious- 
ness. She looked bewildered as, at length, she 
sat up. 

‘* Auntie, auntie! I remember, 


where- -oh, 


My arm.” 

‘Your arm, Nellie ?”’ 

“Yes; such a sharp, sudden pain; it made 
me faint. It is though it feels a 
little stiff.’’ 

** Auntie !”’ 
Did I mention that 


was exactly the same as her brother’s, though 


pone how, 
This voice came from the door. 


Nellie’s deep, rich voice 


in him it was a sweet tenor, in her a fine con- 
tralto? 
one at my side, fell upon my ear. 


I started as the new voice, so like the 
Horace, 
pale and scarcely able to stand, stood in the 
doorway. ‘Auntie, can you bind this up?’’ 
Ile pointed to his left arm, which hung useless 
and bleeding at his side. ‘Some rascals fired 
on us from behind a wall,’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Quick, 
auntie, Boardman is waiting at the door.”’ 
**You cannot return!’’ [ cried. 

I—’’ The words died on 
his lips, and he fell fainting where he stood. 


‘*T must! Honor- 
With returning consciousness, his eyes wan- 
dered and his lips whispered deliriously, and 
then, the blood flowing freely, he fainted again. 


We lifted him into the little bedroom, and’ 


then removed his clothes. I was busy over 
his wound, bathing and dressing it, when the 
For 


delirious. 


sound of scissors clicking made me turn. 
thought I, 
Horace apparently stood before the glass; an- 


an instant I too, was 
other look convinced me that it was Nellie, 
dressed in the nniform we had just thrown upon 
the floor, and brushing the hair back from her 
12* 
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ad 
‘ 





Ali her long, dark curls lay in a heap 


forehead. 
at her feet. 

‘“Why, Nellie, are you mad?” 

‘Auntie, hush, speak low! I am going 
down to Lieutenant Boardman; I take my bro- 
ther’s place to-night.” 

‘*You cannot, child!”’ 

“Tis only to mount guard. I know the 
duties, and I can catch them for ‘his occasion. 
Auntie, he said it was dishonor if he was not 
he shall be there.”’ 


erect, and proudly threw back her head. 


there ; She drew herself 
There was a knock at the parlor door. 
‘*Come, Horace, we are very late. Is your 
hurt so bad ?”’ cried Lieutenant Boardman, 

cried Nellie, cheerily. ‘One 
Good-night, 
‘*Not 


And 


‘* Coming,’’ 
more pin in this bandage—so. 
auntie. Hush,’’ she whispered, sternly. 
a word; keep my secret, and nurse him,’’ 
she was gone. 

I can tell her course that night, for I heard 
it word for word so often, but then I sat dis- 
Her 


last charge was no vain one; all night my pa- 


mayed, sickening with apprehension, 


tient lay tossing in feverish pain. I was igno- 
rant of the whereabouts of a physician, could 
speak no word of Mexican or even Spanish, if 
I had wished to communicate with the people 
in the house; and then the dread of exposing 
Nellie made me afraid to have any one but 
myself inthe room, Morning found me at my 
post, Horace at last sleeping from faintness 
and the effect of the opiate I had ventured to 
give him. Imagine my agony when, early in 
the day, I heard heavy firing, and, before long, 
the report that a battle was raging just beyond 
All day long the firing continued, 
The day be- 


the village. 
and I dared not leave my post. 
fore, we had heard the sound of firing at inter- 
vals, and Horace had assured us of the difficulty 
of snatching the few hours he and his friend 
spent with us. But to-day the roar was louder 
and more steadily continued. Litters contain- 
ing the wounded passed the door, and every 
man told of the fearful battle raging so near us. 

At the first report, Horace awoke in a burn- 
All day he 
raved, taking all my time and sometimes all 
indeed, but 


ing fever and entirely delirious. 


my strength to prevent his rising ; 
for the loss of blood, which had weakened him, 
I shoukl have been powerless to confine him. 
So I spent the terrible 23d of February, the day 
ever memorable in our history as that upon 
which the battle of Buena Vista was fought. 
As night fell, the bearers of the wounded be- 
came more numerous, and the house was soon 


full. I gave them up my parlor, but the plea 
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of an invalid in the bedroom was respected by 
our brave soldiers, and they did not intrude 
there. No word could I gain of Nellie, though 
many told me they knew Lieutenant Curtis, 
and spoke highly of his former deeds of bravery. 
Another at last told me this— 


‘‘Indeed, madam, I trust he’s safe. I saw 


him two or three hours ago, unhurt, fighting 
like the brave man that he is.”’ 
‘‘Pighting ?”’ 


‘Certainly, ma’am; what should he be do- 


ing ?’’ 

I had no answer. 
sick with dread, I went back to my post beside 
When 
the surgeon visited the other wounded soldiers, 


Thoroughly bewildered, 


Horace. The night passed drearily. 
finding that there was no longer any occasion 
for concealing Horace, trusting that the doctor 
would not recognize him, I had his wound 
properly dressed. The ball was extracted, and 
the shoulder and arm found to be very seriously 
injured. Quiet, careful watching that no ban- 
dage was displaced in his delirious tossing, 
some medicine were recommended, and I was 
again alone with my boy. It was a noisy 
night; wagons, litters with wounded soldiers 
upon them, passed the house every moment ; 
inside, the groans and cries of the poor fellows, 
with delirious shoutings from some, made the 
scene more exquisitely painful. Day dawned 
without my hearing one word from Nellie. 
The battle was not renewed; the Mexicans had 
retreated. This I heard, and about noon my 
niece suddenly entered my room. 

** How is he ?”’ 

She knelt by the bedside, and took his well 
handin hers. He knew the touch, for it calmed 
him instantly. 

** Nellie !”’ 

‘* Here, Horace, here!’’ 

‘* Nellie, the guns! hark! I must go!’’ 

‘*No, you can stay; you can, I say. Would 
I counsel you to a dishonorable act ?”’ 

** Nellie, don’t leave me !’’ 

For nearly an hour she watched and soothed 
him, and then he slept soundly. Then and not 
till then did I know of my young heroine’s 
acts; but, as her account was very modest, 
and I heard the story from other lips, too, I 
prefer to give it in my own words. 

She went down to the street with Lieutenant 
Boardman, who inquired about her arm, 

‘*A mere bagatelle, Will,’’ she said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ though it made me faint; but Aunt Liz- 
zie is the best of doctors.’’ 

Chatting cheerfully, they went quickly to- 
wards the battle field (as it proved later), and, 








by observing her friend and allowing him to 
make the apology for their lateness, and show- 
ing her bloody sleeve to prove the accident, she 
mounted guard with Horace’s men, unsus- 
pected. Laughing sometimes, as she thought 
of her brother’s surprise the next day; sigh- 
ing as she thought of his wound, she looked 
upon the whole affair as a joke purchased by 
shouldering a musket for one night. Just be- 
fore daybreak, as she stood looking towards 
one point on the road she guarded, she descried 
a man creeping on all fours towards her. She 
gave the alarm, and two soldiers started to 
arrest the intruder. The fellow escaped, but, 
the day breaking, the whole camp was on the 
alert. Before she at all understood her position, 
the battle was raging all around her. 

** Forward ! march !”’ 
the word, the men fell into line, and Nellie 
was ied to the heart of the field. 
her brother’s spirit passed into hers, and she 
Certain it 
is that she fought with a courage and daring 


Horace ’s captain gave 
She says tha 
was not answerable for her actions. 
that made her the mark of many eyes, even on 


that fearful day. 
lead her men to a certain point, to rest on their 


At dark she was ordered to 
arms. A sleepless, exciting night of watching 
was followed by the certainty of victory the 
next day ; and as soon as it was practicable she 
came tome. We were still talking when there 
was a knock at the door. 


‘‘Come in!’ 


was answered by Lieutenant 
Boardman, 

‘*Captain Curtis,’’ he said, bowing, ‘‘let me 
he the first to congratulate you upon your pro- 
motion. Your gallant conduct of yesterday—” 
He stopped suddenly, for his eyes fell upon 
The hot blood rushed 
to Nellie’s face, but in a low tone she began to 


tell him the truth, ending with— 


Horace, the real Horace. 


** You will keep our secret ?”’ 

‘*As I guard my honor. Let the world sup- 
pose your brother wounded in the battle, none 
shall ever know the truth from me.”’ 

Nellie donned her 


own dress, and assisted in nursing Captain Cur- 


I have told my story. 


tis till he was again well, and able to join his 
men. 

From place to place we followed him, but it 
was as women (or baggage), and not till the war 
was over and we were again at home, did Lieu- 
tenant Boardman refer to his secret; then he 
said— 

‘Captain Nellie, I have kept your secret for 
along time, now if you will take it back and 
give me your hand instead—’’ and some more 
to that effect, which ended, as all stories will, 
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in a wedding ; and the country-seat now rings 
with the voices of two little ones, who belong 
to Nellie and Will; while it is difficult to say 
which loves the soldier girl best, her husband 
or the brother, who says he can’t marry because 
he hasn’t time to pay attention to any woman 
but Nellie. 
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LETTER FROM A PARENT 


THE INDIFFERENCE 
EDUCATION OF HER 


A MARRIED DAUGHTER ON 
DISPLAYED BY HER IN THE 
CHILDREN. 


TO 


My Dearest Carp: It is with the utmost 
reluctance I now write to you; but I fear I 
should not do well to keep silence on so impor- 
tant a subject; and as you have from infancy 
ever listened to a mother’s advice, I feel en- 
couraged to write, hoping you will receive it 
in the spirit of love in which it is written. 

I have, for a long time, imagined that you 
did not manifest that anxiety about the educa- 
tion of your children which every mother should 
feel. There many different of 
educating children, varying according to their 
stations in life; but all should be taught not 


are methods 


to live for themselves only, but to be useful to 
their fellow-creatures. The minds of children 
are like young twigs, growing whichever way 
they are bent. Seldom will they grow straight 
of their own accord. They must be bent; and 
these immortal twigs are in your hands, my 
dearest Ellen, to be bent for time and eternity. 
Then, again, if their lives are spared, they will 
take their position in the world. You have 
often condemned the giddy, thoughtless girls 
who can talk of nothing but dress and parties, 
and the foppish young men who cannot con- 
verse for five minutes on anything interesting 
or instructive; and I have often told you the 
fault was in their education: they had never 
been taught that they had a nobler end to live 
for. 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 


Train up a child in the way he should go 
. z ’ 


Remember, my Ellen, God has committed these 
little ones to your care; and He will Himself 
demand how you have fulfilled your trust. 
Think not slightly of it. 


very great, but her joys are as great also. 


A mother’s cares are 
In 
you were all my doubts and fears, my hopes 
and joys, centered ; and you have exceeded all 
my expectations, and my anxieties are more 
than compensated in the love and confidence 
you have ever bestowedon me. That you may 
also obtain a mother’s recompense is my earnest 
but, remember you cannot obtain it 


prayer, 
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without a mother’s care, and the care must 
You will need great patience and 
but you will obtain strength 


come first. 
perseverance ; 
from on high, if you earnestly seek it, to guide 
you in guiding your children in the right way. 
Store their minds with useful knowledge, and 
then they will not feel awkward in the presence 
of educated persons; and, above all, dear Ellen, 
teach them to love and reverence their Maker: 
they may not always have earthly parents, 
therefore impress upon their young minds the 
necessity of early seeking the Lord; and then 
it may be said of you, ‘‘The children arise and 
call her blessed.’? Oh, do not neglect this im- 
portant duty any longer, but from this time see 
to the education of your children; and may 
the blessing of God attend your efforts. With 
kind love, I remain, my dearest Ellen, your 
affectionate mother. L. 


- _—ee + 


SUMMER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tre soft green feet of suntmer press the hills, 
And wake to bloom the spreading locust trees ; 

The evening forest teems with whippoorwills, 
And spicy odors load the southern breeze. 


The sky, a dome of pulseless azure light, 
Mellow and rich, bends o’er the pleasant land, 
By day, illumined with the red sun, bright, 


At night, by the mild stars—a sister band. 


The hush of evening comes in crimson gloom, 
The sun goes down within the amber west— 
The daylight flies to give the twilight room, 


And labor sinks into the lap of rest. 


On low, broad flelds the fragrant clover bows 
’Neath weight of sweetness, to the balmy breeze ; 
The crowfoot, with its golden cup endows 


The royal banquet of the honey bees. 


Streams flash along the grass-enamelled wold, 

O'er pebbles, murmuring like the sea’s pink shells; 
And, on the hills, the fire-weed’s vivid gold 

Queers it beside the modest asphodels, 


In purple midnights, fogs and vapors rise 

Fron: the smooth bosom of the distant bay ; 
And the mild zephyr rises, falls, and dies, 

So sweet, you think you’re listening to a fay. 


These nights are like fond dreams of happiness ; 
The stars hang in the sky like silver lamps; 
And in array of pale white loveliness, 


The fleecy clouds gleam like an army’s camps. 


Reclining on some spot by love endeared, 

Where the meek moonlight its pure shadow flings, 
The silence is so deep—so strangely weird— 

You almost hear the breath of growing things. 


The night is full of cool, refreshing sighs, 
Winning the weary to a healthful sleep ; 
O gentle moonlight! seal my drooping eyes! 

And Morpheus, lock me in thy quiet keep! 








SUNSHINE AND SHAD 


OR, THE GOVERNESS. 


BY FANNIB WARNER. 
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(Continued from page 56.) 


CHAPTER XI.—( Concluded.) 

Ir was the last day of their visit; the follow- 
ing morning Edith and her pupils were to re- 
turn to the Bluff. They were seated at the 
tea-table discussing the Christmas just past, 
and speculating on the probability of passing 
the next together, when Christopher entered 
with the evening mail. Fred, who attributed 
Edith’s coidness and distant manner to coyness, 
and his mother’s influence, had ceased to seek 
her society, and seldom addressed her save in 
general conversation, believing that at the 
Bluff, when not under the surveillance of his 
awe-inspiring mother, an explanation would be 
brought about, and she would look with favor 
upon his suit. Taking the letters and papers 
from Christopher, he glanced over them, and 
retaining a couple, handed the rest to his father. 

‘*One for you, Miss Edith,’’ said Mr. Morgan, 
laying a letter down by her plate. 

‘You must pay for delivery!’’ exclaimed 
Nora, and with a playful but, Edith afterwards 


i man- 


remembered, a precipitate and confuse 
ner, she snatched the letter and put it in her 
pocket. 

‘* Now for my letter! What do you demand 
for delivery?’’ said Edith, after the meal was 
over, going up to Nora. 

‘*More than you are able to pay,’’ she an- 
swered, laughing, and holding her hand over 
her pocket ran out of the room. 

Edith followed her, though not in any haste, 
and when she entered Nora’s room, she was 
amazed to behold her standing quietly under 
the light with the letter open in her hand, and 
reading it with the greatest unconcern. 

** What, my letter ?’’ Edith exclaimed, in in- 
dignation and astonishment. 

This letter 
is to me, under cover to you; I will ask you 


** Just be composed, Miss Edith. 


to excuse the liberty I have taken with your 
name after I have finished the reading of it’’?— 
and she read on to the end. 
‘*T must request an explanation,’’ said Edith, 
decidedly. 
‘*Very well, you can have it if you wish. 
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This letter is, as you probably by this time 
mistrust, from Signor Cavelli,’’ replied Nora, 
with an unblushing face. 

‘*And why was it directed to me?’’ asked 
Edith, with dignity. 

‘* Simply because mother has very absurd 
ideas upon the subject of letters passing be- 
tween young ladies and gentlemen, and I re- 
quested him to write under cover to you. I 
received one day before yesterday, but secured 
it before Christopher carried the bag in.’’ 

‘*Miss Morgan, you cannot suppose that I 
am going to abet you in this deception.” 

** Certainly I suppose you will not say any- 
thing about it, for it is my secret, not yours, 
and you have no right to reveai it.” 

‘* Miss Nora, I entreat you to acknowledge it 


to your parents yourself, and gain their con- 


sent to an open, honorable correspondence. 
What confidence can you place in a person who 
encourages you to deceive them? It would be 
an ill return for your father’s kindness and 
hospitality if I were to sanction such proceed- 
ings. A clandestine correspondence cannot be 
prolific of good, and to prevent evil conse- 
quences I must inform your father this eve- 
ning.’” 

‘*Do so; it will not matter much, as Cavelli 
returns to-morrow, and will make a formal pro- 
posal. But I do not wish to prevent you from 
distinguishing yourself in my brother’s eyes, and 
having something to make a merit of to Uncle 
Ellis; therefore, the sooner you relieve your 
mind to father, the earlier you will have Frede- 
rick on his knees ; he will be infinitely obliged 
to you if you succeed in putting me out of favor 
with my parents.’’ And, with her most scornful 
look, she passed Edith and descended to tie 
parlor. 

The truth flashed across Edith’s mind as she 
stood, petrified with astonishment, where Nora 
had left her. That affable, familiar manner 
had been assumed for a selfish purpose, and 
her object gained, Nora had returned to her 
arrogant ways with insulting words and scorn- 


ful, contemptuous looks. Was it possible that 
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the stately, polished, refined Leonora Morgan 
could so far forget herself as to treat with insult 
a visitor in her father’s house? To take a 
liberty with that visitor’s name, and then throw 
defiance in her face! Edith walked the floor in 
astate of excitement. She could brook neglect, 
disdain, cold treatment, but her Christian tem- 
per was not proof against insult. 

‘‘Sweet Heaven! keep me in temper; she 
must be mad! mad like her brother, only with 
more method in her madness,’’ she said, aloud, 
as she passed into herown room, After much 
deliberation, she concluded to go below, and 
when her pupils had left the parlor, to inform 
Mrs. Morgan, as quietly, calmly as possible, that 
the letter which had occasioned their abrupt 
departure from the tea-room was not addressed 
to her, but to Leonora from Signor Cavelli. She 
had become quite composed in mind, and was 
packing some things in her trunk when the 
docr was thrown violently open, and Matty 
rushed in, exclaiming— 

‘‘ Come down, Miss Edith; Cousin Nora has 
fainted, and they can’t bring her to!” 

‘*Fainted !’’ echoed Edith, in surprise, drop- 
ping the dress she was folding. 

‘*Yes. Uncle Morgan had a letter from some 
one in Philadelphia, and when he read it out 
Cousin Nora dropped right down like one dead. 
The letter was all about Signor Cavelli, who has 
been forging Uncle Morgan’s and papa’s name, 
and drawn ever so much money.”’ 

Edith descended immediately, follewed by 
Matty, who trembled like one in an ague fit. 
When they entered the room, Nora wasstretched 
out on the sofa, and bending over her were her 
father, mother, and brother. Fred was bathing 
her temples, Mr. Morgan was chafing her hands, 
while his wife with trembling fingers was try- 
ing to loosen her daughter’s dress. 

‘*Miss Edith, can you?’ And Edith un- 
hooked the dress, raised the poor girl, who was 
beginning to revive, and held a glass of water 
to her lips. In a few moments she was able 
to sit up, and looking around her eye rested on 
her father’s face; it gradually expanded, then 
flashed with s« sudden fire, and making an 
effort to rise she shrieked, ‘‘ It’s false! a base 
lie !”’ then sank back upon the sofa, and was in 
another swoon. It was a scene of confusion: 
the servants hurrying to and fro procuring 
restoratives ; Mrs. Morgan, white as the face 
on her lap, reproaching her husband for his 


want of consideration in reading the letter 
aloud; and Mr. Morgan hurling invectives at 
the ‘‘Italian scoundrel,” 


intermingled with 
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words of endearment addressed to his daughter. 
Mary and Matty, pale and trembling, were 
standing aloof from the sofa, while Frederick 
and Edith, the only calm ones present, were 
administering the remedies, all of which failed 
to revive her the second time. Mr. Morgan 
dispatched Christopher after Dr, Elton, the 
family physician, but Fred, becoming impatient 
at the servant’s delay, snatched his hat and 
dashed out of the house. 

Edith’s resentment had vanished, and she 
looked with compassion on the face which but 
a short time before had lighted up with scorn, 
and the lips, so white and compressed, which 
had last addressed her with insolence and con- 
tempt. The old doctor whose ear had caught 
Nora’s first wailing cry when she entered the 
world, and with doubled-up fists seemed ready 
to battle with its troubles, bustled into the 
room, and approaching the sofa ordered every 
one to leave it but Mrs. Morgan. He 
ceeded to apply active remedies, scolding Mr. 
Morgan the while for having read the news 
before his daughter, whom he pronounced a 


pro- 


simpleton for ever having looked upon such a 
puppy as Cavelli. A family physician generally 
becomes the repository of the family secrets, 
and is therefore privileged toexpress his opinion 
on other matters than those pertaining to his 
profession. An o/d physician, particularly, is 
often asked for advice to regulate the conduct 
of his patients, as well as their system, and is 
usually looked upon as a reliable friend of the 
family. Dr. Elton was no exception; but in Mr. 
Morgan’s family he was regarded as an oracle, 
and Mrs. Morgan, whom he called ‘‘ child’’ from 
habit, having attended her long before her 
marriage, looked up to him almost with vene- 
ration. He was the only person to whose 
opinion Nora would ever yield, or whose advice 
she ever asked, and when she opened her eyes 
and saw his kind face bending over her, she 
gave him a look of recognition, then burst into 
tears. 

“There, be quiet, my daughter; don’t dis- 
tress yourself,’ he said, soothingly. ‘‘I am 
going to take you up stairs, and then you can 
tell me all your troubles! Miss Stanford, will 
you—”’ 

‘* Not her! I hate her’! 
me !’’ exclaimed Nora, passionately. 

‘“‘Tush! tush! not so loud!’’ said the doc- 


She shall not touch 


tor, in a peremptory tone. 

Edith retired to the farther part of the room, 
where Nora could not see her, thinking that her 
presence recalled the letter, and after she had 
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been taken up stairs by her father and the 
doctor, bade Fred good-night and, with the 
girls, retired to her chamber. 

It was long before Edith laid her head upon 
her pillow, and still longer before she closed 
her eyesinsleep. She reviewed her visit which 
had been so full of events ; she reviewed Nora’s 
conduct, which surprised, alarmed her; for 
though there be many such elsewhere, she had 
never before met with her parallel. While 
looking at Nora, Edith had determined to say 
nothing about the letters she had received, 
but, on reflection, she cuncluded that it would 
be best to mention the subject to Mr. Morgan, 
as Nora’s letters might possibly have some 
connection with the one he had received; and 
more particularly as she remembered that the 
envelopes bore her name, and if found they 
would implicate herself in the secret corre- 
spondence. 

She was turning this over in her mind the 
next morning, and trying to arrive at a decision 
how to broach the subject in the most delicate 
manner, when Mr. Morgan entered the break- 
fast-room, where she was seated alone, and 
handing her a letter said— 

‘You dropped this last evening, Miss Edith.”’ 

She did not raise her hand to receive it, but 
unswered—‘‘ It does not belong to me, Mr. 
Morgan.”’ 

He looked at her in surprise, then exam- 
ined the envelope. 

‘*If [| understand the superscription, it cer- 
es belong to Miss Edith Stanford,’’ he 
returned, with a faint smile. 


‘*The envelope is directed to me, but the 
’ 


tainly d 


letter is addressed to your daughter,’ she re- 
plied, looking up into his face with her large, 
honest eyes, while a blush of shame, shame for 
Leonora dyed her cheek. 

‘* My daughter ?”’ 

‘From Signor Cavelli.’’ 

‘** Is it possible !’’ he exclaimed, while every 


nerve in his face worked; astonishment and 
grief at his daughter’s duplicity being fur the 
moment the paramount emotions of his mind; 


then rage at Cavelli seemed to take possession 
of him, and he strode up and down the apart- 
ment heaping imprecations on the head of the 
‘Italian scoundre}l.”’ 

‘* Miss Stanford,”’ he said, stopping suddenly. 
‘*T cannot believe that you have been an abet- 
tor—no, not an abettor, for all concerned in such 
a proceeding are principals ; but have you sano- 
tioned the use of your name for such an un- 


”? 


worthy purpose ? 











‘*Certainly not, Mr. Morgan; it only came 
to my knowledge last evening when I followed 
your daughter out cf the room for the purpose 
of getting from her wy letter, as I supposed it 
to be.”’ 

‘¢ And would you have returned to the Bluff 
without apprising her parents of the atrocious 
deception being practised upon them in the 
carrying on of a clandestine correspondence ?”’ 

‘*T was about to inform you of the fact, when 
I was told that you had received a‘letter, the 
reading of which had affected your daughter so 
painfully.’’ 

‘*So painfully !’’ he repeated, then, sitting 
down, said— 

**Miss Edith, you have become, during your 
short visit, acquainted with much that is un- 
pleasant, connected with my family—my son’s 
insanity, and my daughter’s infatuation, which 
may, God knows! end in insanity also.’’ For 
some moments he sat with his head on his 
hand, then, as if thinking aloud, continued— 
“* Poor Clarence! he was the first to inherit the 
curse which rests over his mother’s family, and 
I could, but I will not execrate her, who hast- 
ened its course on him. He was a noble fel- 
low, but in an evil moment he met one who 
fascinated him, who inspired a love as deep and 
true as was ever cherished for woman. They 
met in Europe, were betrothed and the day fixed 
for their marriage; she returned to America, 
and he made arrangements to follow in a month. 
The day he arrived in Liverpool, he was taken 
sick, and when the vessel sailed that was to 
have borne him home he was prostrated by 
fever. Two months elapsed, and, scarcely able 
to travel, he embarked for New York, and 
reached there the night his betrothed was mar- 
ried to another. A few weeks after, he re- 
turned to us impaired in health, dejected and 
depressed, and after a few days of seclusion, 
proceeded to furnish the green room, frequently 
muttering to himself—‘ Forsaken, forsaken.’ 
When it was completed, he procured a suit of 
clothes entirely green, which he called the livery 
of the forsaken, and when he appeared in them 
the dreadful truth was forced upon our minds 
that he was bereft of reason. For days he 
would seclude himself, and then suddenly ap- 
pear atthe table. Sometimes he would be very 
communicative, talking a great deal about his 
Helen, at others he would remain perfectly 
silent. At length he commenced to rave wildly, 
finally became malicious, and after twice at- 
tempting my life, I consented, reluctantly, to 


send him to Savannah. Poor boy! the light 














of reason will never dawn upon his mind 
again.’’ 

Matty entered and thoughtlessly greeted her 
uncle with her saucy good-morning and quick 
kiss, but he did not make the usual hearty 
response, but turned his head away and fum- 
bled in his pocket, where he had put Nora’s 
letter. 

‘* Your father will be up to-day, Mary,’’ he 
said, at length. 

** Papa coming! what for, uncle ?”’ 

‘‘On business, my dear; I sent for him last 
evening, And taking 
the letter that he had received the evening 


9 


replied Mr. Morgan. 


before he carefully read it over. 

‘* Martha,’’ he said, addressing his wife, who 
entered with a face which bore evidence of a 
sleepless night—‘‘ Martha, was Cavelli present 
the evening I mentioned having sent a large 
sum of money to my agent in Philadelphia to 
invest ?”’ 

**T do not remember, 

‘*He was, uncle; it was the evening before 
the party.” 

‘*So it was; the evening before he left, and 


” she replied, briefly. 


he without doubt conceived the idea of forging 
But 
he must have an accomplice in New York, for 


the draft that same night. The villain! 
those letters’’ (turning to Edith) ‘‘ were written 
in Philadelphia and sent to New York to be 
mailed. 

‘*T prefer to hear nothing further on the 
subject, Mr. Morgan,’’ said his wife, with a look 
and tone indicating that it was an unpleasant 
one to her. 

Fred 
came in as the others arose from the table, and 
when his mother left the room her husband 


The breakfast was eaten in silence. 


renewed the subject so disagreeable to her and 
discussed it with his son. 

It was near noon when Mr, Ellis arrived, and 
after an interview with Mr. Morgan in the li- 
brary, he entered the parlor and informed 
Edith and his daughters that he should start 
that evening for Philadelphia. 

“What are you going for, papa?’’ asked 
Matty. 

‘*On business, my child.”’ 

‘* About the forgery, papa?’’ asked Mary, in 
a low voice. 

‘* Yes, my dear,” he replied, smiling at her 
curiosity. 

Immediately after dinner the carriage was at 


the door, and bidding good-by to all save Nora, 
whom they were not allowed to see, Edith and 
her pupils were whirling over the road to the 
Bluff. 
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CHAPTER 


“Oh, tis the curse in love, and still approv’d, 
When women cannot love where they ‘re beloved.” 


XII. 


“Eyes, look your last! 
Arms, take your last embrace! and, lips, O you, 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death!’’ 
‘Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.” 


WEEKS passed away quietly; the round of 
school duties only interrupted for a day by Mr. 
Ellis’s return from his journey, which proved 
unsatisfactory, for Cavelli had managed to ef- 
fect his escape to his own country. 

Easter came, and with it Fred, who brought 
the intelligence that Nora was quite melan- 
choly, seeing few visitors, and seldom going 
out. 
were planning schemes to 


Her friends were becoming alarmed, and 
draw her from 
home, in the hope that new scenes and fresh 
faces would restore the tone of her mind, and 
lead her to forget him who, for selfish and 
wicked purposes, had so trifled with her affec- 
In a moment of confidence, Nora had 
revealed to her mother that Cavelli had pro- 
posed a private marriage, urging it on the plea 


tions. 


that her parents would never give their con- 
sent, and, in the event of his being called to 
Italy by his father, she might, during his 
But 
if they were married secretly, he believed that 


absence, be persuaded to marry another. 


after a brief period of alienation she would be 
forgiven by her parents, and he would be re- 
called. 

Fred seemed very quiet, save at times, when 
Matty’s exuberant spirits would rouse him, and 
together they would fly through the house, 
making it ring with their merry laughter. 
Edith observed the same rule of conduct that 
had governed her actions during the last two 
With- 
out making her motive apparyent, so as ‘to at- 


weeks of her visit at his father’s house. 


tract the observation of her pupils, she con- 
trived to be in his society only when they or 
Mr. Ellis were present. 
always at the piano, she fancied that his voice 


But several times, and 


assumed a tender tone, and though his words 
were what any one might have uttered, yet the 
look that often accompanied them revealed 
more than words could have expressed. 
“She knew she was by him beloved; she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darkened by her shadow." 
And when, wishing to give him no cause to 
think himeelf beloved, she rose from the instru 
ment with a quiet, cold manner, and as she 
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moved away, saw his hand tremble and a sha- 
dow gather on his brow, 
“She saw 
That he was wretched.”’ 
Easter week expired, and Edith and her 
pupils returned to the school-room, but Fred 
He liked the Bluff, 


and thought it had improved wonderfully ; he 


did not return to Augusta. 


was charmed with its rural beauty, and, con- 
sidering that he should not visit it again for 
two years, he concluded to protract his stay 
another week. 

Mr. Ellis had treated Edith with unvarying 
kindness, but with studied reserve since the 
morning he had seen her in the library with 
his nephew. She now seldom saw the bright 
look on his face, and more than once, when, at 
the request of his daughters, he accompanied 
her playing with his flute, at Fred’s approach he 
had taken it from his lips, and, with a complaint 
that the instrument did not chord, or that his 
flute was out of order, he had left the room. At 
such times, Matty, half in earnest, half in jest, 
would scold her cousin for interrupting the 
delightful music, and, as a penalty for his im- 
pudence, would compel him to talk to her in- 
stead of Miss Edith. 

A few days after the Easter vacation, Edith 
had dismiss: 


school-room, busily engaged in writing letters. 


| her pupils, and was alone in the 


She was rapidly penning her thoughts when 
her attention became diverted by the sound of 
The door 
between the two rooms was ajar, and that lead- 


footsteps and voices in the library. 


ing into the parlor closed and locked on the in- 
The first words of the conversation be- 
tween Fred and his uncle told Edith that it was 
a private one, and that she of all the household 
But what should she 
do? Should she notify them of her proximity 


side. 


should not be a listener. 
by a cough? or open the door, and, waiving all 
While she 
was deliberating the conversation continued, 


delicacy, pass through the library ? 


and revealed to her Fred’s mission to the Bluff, 
which, to do justice to her woman’s instinct, 
she had more than half suspected before. His 
burning words fell on her ear, as, in low tones, 
he revealed to his uncle his love for her, and 
then, in a passionate burst, begged him to inter- 
cede, should his own pleadings fail. Mr. Ellis 
replied, but in tones so low the words did not 
reach her. 

‘*T know, uncle, I know the curse that rests 
over our house; but am I to be debarred from 
all that makes life happy? Must J give up the 


blessed hope of ever clasping a wife to my 
bosom ? 


Must I smother this ardent love, and 
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O God! that 

But, uncle, 
if she does love me, and after I have made 
known all to her, she is willing to take me for 
better, for worse, am I not justified in marrying’ 
or, out of regard for the generation yet unborn, 


coldly bid her farewell forever? 
we should be so cursed, so cursed! 


perhaps never to be born, must I dash the cup of 
happiness aside when it is just within my 
grasp? 
ness of that; that would be madness indeed. 


No, uncle, I cannot see the righteous- 
She can, she must save me from this* curse ! 
with her I should never be insane, unless from 
excess of happiness.’’ 

‘* But, Fred, you acknowledge that you have 
I fear 
you are too sanguine, my boy,’’ said Mr. Ellis, 


received no proof that she loves you, 


clearing his throat. 

‘*T have received no evidence save her blushes 
and apparent timidity when I approach, but—”’ 

‘* Do not misinterpret those; they may arise 
from a knowledge of your sentiments and a 
wish not to encourage them.”’ 

‘*So said my mother, and she said more. 
Uncle Ellis, do not consider me impertinent ; 
the question is not prompted by idle curiosity, 
but from a wish to know the truth! Was my 
mother right when she bade me stifle my love, 
and told me that you wished to retain Miss 
Edith in your family, not as your daughters’ 
governess, but as—as—your wife? Uncle, do 
you love her, too?” 

Now she listened! now she raised the heavy 
bands of hair that covered her ear and bent 
forwards to catch the reply. But she knew it 
already ; she knew, notwithstanding his distant 
manner, that he did love her, and with the 
smile of confidence that parted her lips there 
mingled a shadow of aregret at the pang which 
Fred must feel when he heard the confirmation 
She heard Mr. Ellis’s 
step in a distant part of the room, heard it re- 
turn, and then the words— 

‘* Frederick, while Miss Edith remains in my 
house I shall look upon her as my ward, and, 
as a conscientious guardian, having her happi- 
ness in view, I have questioned your motive 
in coming te the Bluff; and, believing that her 
happiness would not be promoted by becoming 


of his mother’s words. 


a member of your father’s family, both on ac- 
count of that blight, insanity, which: might 
possibly visit you, and make her more than a 
widow, and on account of the pride of your 
mother and sister, which would forbid their 
receiving your wife with cordiality if she had 
previously occupied a position one grade below 
theirs, I have striven to discourage you and 
prevent, if possible, your making proposals. 
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But, Frederick, if she, with a full knowledge of 
all the trials she may be called to pass through, 
willingly consents to become your wife, to share 
your joys and sorrows, then I say God speed.”’ 

She heard no more; enough had reached 
her ear, and, as a draught of air closed the 
door, she arose, and, with a face white as the 
driven snow, clasped her cold hands, and, with 
a look of agony, stood for a moment like one 
upon whom had fallen a sudden blight; then 
her white lips parted, and the words “his 
ward !’’ were uttered in a tone so low, so full 
of misery that to her they seemed to contain 
the very essence of unhappiness. She leaned 
her bowed head upon the desk, and remained 
80 motionless that she seemed a perfect statue. 
The shades of evening had gathered and dark- 
ened the room when she lifted her head and 
murmured, ‘‘Keep yourselves ftom idols.”’ 
Her face was still colorless, and the look of suf- 
fering st.: there, but she repeated, ‘‘ Keep 
yourselves from idols; and, taking a shawl, 
threw it over her shoulders, listened a moment 
at the door, then opened it, and, passing through 
the library, stepped out upon the piazza. Long 
she paced up and down, heedless that her hair 
and clothes were becoming damp with the 
heavy southern dew, and forgetful the sound 
of the tea-bell had fallen on her ear when she 
¢losed the school-room door; long she walked, 
slowly back and forth, with the moonlight 
playing on her drooping figure, and when the 
prayer-bell summoned the family to evening 
worship she started as if awakened from a deep 
sleep. Hesitating a second, she went in up to 
her room for a few moments while the servants 
were assembling, and then descended to the 
sitting-room, her face wearing its usual look of 
sweet serenity. In answer to the girls’ ques- 
tions, she stated that she had been writing 
letters and walking on the piazza. 

‘We thought that you were lying down, 
because you had the headache this afternoon, 
and papa told Aunt Cilla not to disturb you,” 
said Mary. 

She observed the look of scrutiny with which 
Mr. Ellis regarded her as she entered the room, 
but the usual blush did not rise to her face; 
she noticed, too, Fred’s tender, anxious expres- 
sion, and his nervous, trembling manner as he 
placed a chair for her, and, contrary to his 
usual custom, sat down by her side ; but it did 
not produce a feeling beyond that of strong 
indifference until Matty, in passing to her own 
seat, stooped and kissed her cheek, saying, 
‘*T am so sorry your head aches, Miss Edith.”’ 
Then she felt a sudden reaction; the blood like 
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a torrent rushed to her face, and her breast 
heaved with suppressed emotion. But it was 
of momentary duration, and when Mr. Ellis’s 
clear voice commenced the evening lesson, she 
moved her chair a little further in the shade, and 
listened with her accustomed serious attention. 

After prayers, remembering her unfinished 
letters, she bade the girls good-night at the foot 
of the stairs, saying that she was going to the 
school-room for a few moments. She did not 
take a light, but left the door open, and by the 
light of the lamp burning on the library table 
she gathered up her writing materials and was 
closing the desk when she heard a footstep, and 
immediately after a shadow fell across the lid. 
Looking around, she discovered Frederick Mor- 
gan standing in the door, and, bidding hima 
quiet good-night, passed him on the threshold, 
and was rapidly leaving the room when he 
started forward, and, in a quick, earnest tone, 
begged her to stop one moment. 

‘** Miss Edith, it is not late, and can you not 
spare me one moment ?’’ 

She turned, and, without saying a word, laid 
her portfolio on the table, and, with her full, 
dark eye bent upon him with a cold, passive 
look, stood ready to listen. 

“Oh, Edith! do not look upon me in that 
forbidding manner. You must know why I 
have sought this interview,’’ he exclaimed, 
advancing with his hands clasped, and then 
recoiling as he met her frigid look. 

‘¢] do know, Mr. Morgan, for I was an un- 
willing listener to the conversation between 
yourself and Mr. Ellis in this room this after- 
noon,’’ she replied, in a low, steady voice. 

‘*Miss Edith !”’ 

‘‘] was in the sehool-room; and since I am 
aware of your—your intentions, I will spare you 
the—”’ 

“Oh, Edith! you do not, you cannot mean 
that—”’ 

‘“‘That though I entertain for you a warm 
friendship, I do not love you,” she interrupted. 

‘*My God! And must I share Clarence’s 
fate?’ he exclaimed, vehemently, his tall, 
slight figure bending like a willow, and his 
hands pressed over his blanched face. Then 
he dropped them, and, approaching her with 
suddenness, exclaimed, in a low, eager tone— 

‘¢ Dear Edith, is it that you fear that I may 


become insane ?’’ 

‘No, Mr.—Frederick—”’ 

‘Thank you, Edith,’’ he interrupted. And 
she continued— 

‘It is because I do—”’ 

‘*Do not repeat those withering words !’’ he 
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said, hastily and with strong feeling. ‘‘God 
bless you, dear, beloved, worshipped one! I 
must love you still, I must worship from afar! 
But oh, Edith, if you could but love me, if you 
would be mine, I would make your life so happy! 
and with this love that passeth understanding 
I would love you even to this life’s end )”’ 

‘* No, Frederick, it cannot be.”’ 

““Q God! And this heart was so full of 
hope, and now—’’ A ‘tablet of unutterable 
thoughts’’ passed over his face, and, snatching 
her hand, he pressed it again and again to his 
icy lips, and, without another word, dropped 
into a chair, his frame quivering and his head 
bowed on his knee, as if utterly crushed. 
Edith had experienced the same anguish but a 
few hours before, and she knew how like a 
withering blight comes the knowledge that the 
one for whom a wealth of love has been gar- 
nered up ready to be lavished is indifferent ; 
that the idol, whose every look, word, and tone 
has been cherished, and, in the absence of the 
worshipped one, thought and dreamed on, is 
cold, unloving. She had experienced that 
agony of mind on learning that the love so ar- 
dent, so consuming, and withal so confident and 
hopeful, is naught to its object; and though 
she had prayed long and fervently, yet she 
still felt as if suddenly bereft of every earthly 
happiness. She experienced a strong sense of 
guilt in having made unto herself another god; 
and, repenting her own sinfulness, and pitying 
Fred’s distress, she bent her head, and breathed 
into his ear what she had been so continually 
repeating to herself—‘‘ Keep yourselves from 
Frederick, Hg has said, Keep yourselves 
Jrom idols.”* 

With quick steps, heedless of the wailing 
ery ‘‘ £dith!”’ she passed from the library to 
her own room; and, throwing on a wrapper, 
seated herself to add a few more words to her 
mother’s letter :— 

‘“* * * T thik, dear mother, at the close of 
the present year I will resign and return to you. 
Not that I do not continue pleased with my 
situation, for I have yet the first fault to find, 
and, as you already know, I am fondly attached 
to my dear pupils, and will part with them 
with feelings of the deepest regret ; but I do 
not think I should be happy if I were to re- 
main another year; and, as my mind is quite 
made up, you may expect me home when the 
foliage around the little farm has put on its gay 
fall dress, and Brother George can obtain leave 


of absence from his harvesters to come for 
me, * * #” 


i¢ hk rs 2 


‘*Why, Miss Eden, honey, it am nine o’clock, 














and bress yer heart if yer didn’t sleep in yer 
dressin’-gown! Am yer sick, honey?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Cilla, the next morning, arousing 
Edith from a sound sleep. Alarmed at the 
lateness of the hour, she sprang from her couch, 
and with the greatest precipitancy commenced 
to dress, while the old negro woman continued 
—‘‘Lor’ a massy! how ‘pale de chile am! 
What am de matter? Notting? Don’t b’lieve 
dat, no how, fur yer habn’t bin de same chile 
since de visit to Gusta, and I jis b’lieve dat 
Miss Morgan and Miss Nora didn’t treat yer 
proper. Know’d how’d be, an’ tole young 
massa so; but yer couldn’t stay to hum an’ de 
young missuses go way for tree weeks, no how.’’ 
And, muttering something about Miss Eden’s 
breakfast, she hurried down stairs. 

Edith went immediately to the school-room, 
where she found her pupils awaiting her, and, 
excusing her tardy appearance by saying that 
she had sat up very late, and consequently 
overslept herself, she took her Bible, and pro- 
ceeded to read the morning lesson. At dinner- 
time she learned from Matty that her cousin 
had concluded to take passage and sail for 
Europe that day fortnight, and had accordingly 
taken his departure from the Bluff that morning. 

Weeks glided rapidly by. Edith was, if pos- 
sible, more conscientious in the discharge of 
her duties, and was amply repaid for her pains 
in the rapid progress which her pupils made in 
their studies. Occasionally Mr. Ellis visited 
the school-room and listened to the recitations, 
and frequently sat in the parlor when she was 
giving the music-lessons. He seemed to expe- 
rience a feeling of anxiety regarding her health, 
and often chided her for remaining so late in 
the school-room, and not taking more exercise. 
Finally he insisted upon her riding, after school 
hours, with her pupils, and accordingly every 
day the horses were found waiting at the door 
when the lessons were finished. With Uncle 
Anthony or Uncle Sigh in attendance, they 
would scour the country round the Bluff, often 
returning after nightfall ; but, notwithstanding 
this exercise, of which Edith was very fond, 
her cheek lost its roundness and the color faded 
from it gradually until it looked wan and white. 

Mr. Ellis proposed another short vacation, 
saying that he did not think the girls liked to 
study in warm weather; but Edith informed 
him of her intention to return home in Septem- 
ber, and expressed a wish to be allowed to 
make the most of the time while she was at 
the Bluff, as she had Jaid out a course of study 
which she wished her pupils to complete before 
she left them. Mr. Ellis regarded her earnestly 
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as she leaned against the pillar of the piazza, 
and asked ‘‘if she thought her health would 
not permit her to remain another year?’’ She 
replied that her mother’s health was delicate, 
and they all wished her to return home. He 
paced up and down with his firm, regular step, 
but without making further remark, and with- 
out seeming to notice her absence when she 
went into the house. 

Later in the evening, when she was sitting 
in the library correcting French exercises, with 
the girls on either side of her, he entered with 
his paper, and, sitting down at the same table, 
in a few moments seemed wholly absorbed in 
its contents. Toying with her pencil, she raised 
her hand suddenly, and a ring which she wore 
fell to the floor; he stooped immediately, picked 
it up, and laid it on the table. Matty took it, 
and was about to replace it on Edith’s finger 
when she said— 

**Not that finger, dear; this one.” 

‘Why, Miss Edith, you always used to wear 
it on your third finger.’’ 

‘I know, my dear; but it is too large for 
that one now.’’ She looked up as she spoke, 
but her eyes fell immediately beneath the 
earnest, burning gaze of his brown eyes. A 
strange, wild delight thrilled her soul. Was it 
possible that, after all, he did love her? 

Matiy retained the hand a moment; then 
placed it on the table as gently as if it were 
made of wax, and as she did so arose from her 
chair. Edith felt something very like a tear 
drop on her wrist; and, looking up guickly, 
saw that Matty’s face was wet. Waiting a 
moment, so as not to attract the attention of 
Mary and her father, who was again buried in 
his paper, she quietly left the room, and fol- 
lowed her up stairs. Sobs fell on her ear as 
she opened the door of the girls’ chamber, and 
on the bed lay Matty, weeping convulsively. 

‘““Why, Matty, dear, what is the matter?” 
she asked, in her gentle, affectionate tones. 

**O dear! Miss Edith, you are not happy,’’ 
sobbed forth Matty. 

‘*Not happy? What makes you think so, 
darling ?”’ 

‘* Because you—you told papa that you were 
go—going home, and you look so pale and 
thin, and sometimes so sad. O, Miss Edith!”’ 
And she threw her arms around Edith’s neck, 
and pressed her cheek to her own tear-stained 
face. 

‘* But darling, you must not distress yourself 
so. Am I not always cheerful ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Edith, but not happy. 
you stay with us, for we all love you so? 


Won't 
All 











of us—Mary, and I, and papa! he does, Miss 
Edith; I know he does.”’ 

‘Hush, darling! You know I have a mo- 
ther and sister at home, and I cannot forget 
my duty to them,” replied Edith, her own tears 
now mingling with Matty’s. 

‘*But they don’t need you as much as—as 
papa and Mary! Oh, do stay, dear Miss Edith, 
and when I am gone take my placé.’’ 

“Gone? What do you mean, Matty ?’’ 

She did not reply, but renewed her sobs and 
clung still closer to Edith’s neck. After wait- 
ing a moment, Edith urged— 

‘*Tell me, dear, what you mean ?’’ 

‘‘Miss Edith,” said Matty, becoming suddenly 
calm, and raising her head from Edith’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘I am going to die, and I cannot bear the 
thought that papa and little Mary will be left 
alone.’’ 

‘*Matty,”’ said Edith, rising, ‘‘ you must not 
talk in this strain; I cannot permit you to dis- 
tress yourself so foolishly.’’ But she was far 
from being free from alarm, for Matty’s hands 
were burning and her face flushed, and in an- 
swer to Edith’s question she said that her head 
‘*ached dreadfully.’’ 

‘*Come, my dear; let me undress you and get 
you into bed, and in the morning you will feel 
all right.”’ 

‘*T do not like to go to bed, Miss Edith.”’ 

‘Why not, my dear ?’’ 

‘¢ Because I shall never rise again.’’ 

“Do you not see how unhappy you are 
making me, Matty ?’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ll be undressed; but you don’t 
know how sorry I am that I was not confirmed 
in the spring. Papa could have taken me to 
Augusta, and I should have felt better about 
dying now. But do you think that God will 
accept me and Christ will love me? I have 
seen fifteen years, but I have not done fifteen 
good actions in my whole life. If I only knew 
the way !’’ 

‘*Matty,’’ said Edith, becoming deeply af- 
fected, ‘‘you must pray, dear, and God will 
show you the way.”’ 

‘¢* The fervent, effectual’—what is that, Miss 
Edith? I have forgotten.’’ 

‘**The fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.’ ”’ 

** And doesn’t it say anything about woman?’’ 

Tt means all, my dear Matty.’’ 

‘‘Then, Miss Edith, now that I’m in bed, 
won’t you please pray for me ?”’ 

Edith knelt down, and, in simple, earnest 
words, poured out her whole soul in the fervent 
petition that her pupil might see the way, the 
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light, and the truth; that she might become a 
child of God and an inheritor of that kingdom 
which passeth not away. Matty held her hand, 
and frequently during the prayer she pressed 
ity and, when Edith rose, said— 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Edith. I think I begin to 
see the way already; now if my head would 
only stop aching, I might get to sleep.’’ 

‘*Compose yourself, darling, and I will sing 
to you.”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Edith, that’s what I want—a 
hymn.’’ And, putting one hand under her 
pillow and the other on Edith’s shoulder, she 
looked up into her face, and a smile played 
around her mouth as Edith commenced the 
familiar hymn— 

“Prayer is the soul’s sineere desire,"’ 

Before it was finished her eyes were closed, 
and, moving softly from her seat on the bed- 
side, Edith hastened down stairs and communi- 
cated to Mr. Ellis her fears that Matty was 
seriously ill. 

‘‘She had the headaehe all day, but would 
not let me tell you, because she said you didn’t 
look happy, and she did not wish to trouble 
you,’’ said Mary. 

‘* Have you observed anything peculiar about 
her?’ inquired Mr. Ellis. 

‘There was a rash out on her neck at din- 
ner-time, but it all went off,’’ answered Mary. 

Mr. Ellis changed countenance, and said— 
‘*T will send to town for Dr. Elton; I cannot 
And, calling Uncle An- 
thony, he ordered him to saddle the best horse, 


trust my own skill.’’ 


and take a note to Augusta immediately. 

‘* Ts there any disease prevalent in the neigh- 
borhood at this time ?’’ asked Edith, after Mr. 
Ellis had visited Matty and examined her skin 
closely. 

‘* Scarlet fever,’’? he answered, briefly. She 
asked no more questions, but, putting Mary 
into her own bed, prepared herself to watch 
beside Matty, who was becoming restless, and 
talked incoherently in her sleep. Her coma- 
tose, delirious symptoms seemed to alarm Mr. 
Ellis, and he tried to arouse her for the purpose 
of administering a gentle medicine to modify 
the course of the disease, saying to Edith that 
scarlet fever generally terminated favorably 
without treatment, unless of the malignant. 

**Then it is scarlet fever ?’’ 

**No doubt of it,’? he replied, looking at his 
watch, then out of the window, anxiously. All 
the leng night they watched beside her, and at 
the break of day the welcome sound of horses’ 


feet fell on their ears. Dr. Elton’s kind face 


presented itself at the door of the sick room, 
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and in suspense they awaited his opinion; but 
he expressed none, and they could learn no- 
thing from the immobility of his face, but they 
knew from his ceaseless efforts to arouse her, 
and from his resort at length to tonics and 
stimulants, that it was an extreme case. Her 
system seemed to be at once overwhelmed by 
the force of the disease, and the symptoms to 
evince an extraordinary degree of weakness. 
Her face was livid, the muscles relaxed, and her 
respiration preternaturally slow. Dr. Elton did 
not leave the room, scarcely the bedside, during 
the day. A few feeble attempts were made at 
reaction, but towards night her system ceased 
to make resistance, and, with a face betraying 
strong emotion, the doctor turned to Mr. Ellis 
and said, ‘‘ There is no hope.’’ 

Without uttering a word, Mr. Ellis dropped 
his head upon the pillow, his strong frame 
bowed in an agony of grief. 

Matty opened her eyes, and, with a feeble 
effort, turned her head and said, ‘‘ Papa!’’ 

Her father raised his head and stepped for- 
ward, so that she could see him. 

‘¢ Papa’’—he bent his head to catch her words 
—‘*T am going to heaven—bright heaven! 
Mamma is waiting for me now, and after a 
while I will wait with her for you, and Mary, 
and Miss Edith. Papa, bury me on the Indian 
mound, and when the sun sinks behind the hill 
that sends back the echo, bring your flute and 
Papa, you mustn’t 
Where ’s 


play the tunes I love best. 
grieve for me, for I’m very happy. 
Mary?” 

Her sister had been kept from the room, 
much against her will, and when Edith opened 
the door and beckoned to her, she entered, and, 
throwing herself on the bed, uttered a cry of 
anguish. 

‘‘Don’t, dear sister! Iam only going home 
to tell mamma and God that you are coming. 
You are good, dear Mary, but be better, be bet- 
ter.”? She turned to Edith, whe was on the 
other side of the bed, and motioned for her to 
put her head down. ‘‘ Stay with them, Miss 
Edith, and love them, and comfort them, and, 
dear Miss Edith, be yourself happy. Tell all 
the people good-by ; and—Nelly belongs to me 
—I give her to you, Miss Edith, to bring to 
heaven. Now, Miss Edith, kiss me, and sing 
‘Allis Well.’’’ She took her father’s, sister’s, 
and teacher’s hands, and, pressing them feebly 
together, said ‘‘Sing.’”’ It was some moments 
before Edith could command her voice. She 
commenced in trembling tones, but, gathering 
fortitude, sang with steadiness the hymn that 


| Matty had named :— 





























SUNSHINE 
“Weep not, my friends— 
My friends, weep not for me, 
All is well, 
My sins forgiven— 
Forgiven! I am free; 
All is well, 
There's nota cloud that doth arise 
To hide me from my Saviour’s eyes; 
I soon shall mount the upper skies; 
All is well.”’ 


Fixing her eyes on her father’s face, her lips 
moved as if following the words of the hymn, 
and at the last line of the third verse— 

‘The glittering crown appears in view” 
her hand relaxed its feeble hold, and as the 
refrain, ‘‘ All is well,’’ died away, her spirit 
fled. , 

Mary’s hand slid from beneath her father’s, 
and, with a low moan, she dropped upon the 
floor. Good Dr, Elton, with the tears trickling 
down his furrowed cheek, raised her and con- 
The black peo- 
ple, who had gathered to receive a parting look 


veyed her into Edith’s room, 


from their beloved mistress, were sobbing aloud, 
Aunt Cilla sat crouching in the corner, rocking 
her body to and fro, her oid frame quivering 
and her lips muttering—‘‘ De Lor’ gins and 
de Lor’ takes away; but dis ole heart can't 
bress his name, no how.”’ 

‘¢Go down stairs, all of you,” said Dr, Elton, 
kindly, after sending Aunt Cilla in the room to 
assist Edith, who, after giving way to a mo- 
mentary paroxysm of grief, aroused herself 
and with trembling hands composed the limbs 
of her beloved pupil and closed the white eye- 
lids. Mr. Ellis watched her, and when she 
drew the sheet over the features of his child, 
he said, ‘‘ Will you give the necessary direc- 
tions ?’’ She nodded her head, and he left the 
apartment. Approaching Mary, who was sitting 
in the easy-chair, and to whom, with her head 
upon his shoulder, Dr. Elton was talking in 
low, soothing tones, he said a few words, and, 
taking her hand, together they went down to 
the library. 

Aunt Cilla sent for a woman in the neighbor- 
hood, who came, and Edith selecting a white 
dress, the one worn on New Year’s eve, assisted 
in robing the body, and when it was ready for 
the coffin she gazed long and lovingly on the 
placid features from which after death every 
trace of the eruption disappeared. 

Dr. Elton had other patients, and he was 
obliged to return to town, and by him Edith 
sent to Mr. Morgan the news of his niece’s 
death. Long were Mary and her father closeted 
in the library, and when late in the evening 
she came forth, her face, though it bore traces 
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of violent grief, was calm, and her manner 
quiet. In a low voice she begged to be per- 
mitted to see Matty, and going with her to the 
room of death Edith turned down the sheet and 
disclosed the body of her beloved sister arrayed 
as on the night of Nora’s party. Though in 
life Matty was not even pretty, yet in death 
she was beautiful. Dying early, before the 
disease had made any ravages, she was not 
wasted, but looked like one asleep in perfect 
health. Her short, plump hands were crossed 
on her full bosom, and as a breath of air raised 
for a moment the purple ribbon that confined 
her sleeve, and its shadow played on her white 
neck, Mary started as if she believed that life 
was not wholly extinct. The long eyelashes 
rested on the fair round cheek, and the abun- 
dant hair was wound in one braid 
around the noble head, The proud look which 
she wore in life had not wholly vanished, but 
to Edith it seemed like a triumphant expres- 
sion, as if in the upper regions she was exulting 


massive 


in her victory over the world. 

‘Poor, dear Matty! No, not poor Matty, for 
she is richer than we are now, and papa says 
that we must not grieve for her, she died so 
happy,’’ said Mary, as she laid her head on 
Edith’s bosom and sobbed out the grief she 
could not quiet. 

That night Edith insisted upon sitting up 
with Aunt Cillaand Nelly ; but Mr. Ellis would 
not permit her to do so, and sent her and Mary 
over to his chamber while he occupied the 
easy-chair in her room. 

Late in the morning Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
arrived; they were not accompenied by Nora, 
to whom they had not communicated the news 
of her cousin’s death, fearing that it might in- 
crease her melancholy. Mrs. Morgan supposed 
that the body of her niece would be placed be- 
side that of her mother in the family vault at 
Augusta. But Mr. Ellis could not disregard 
the dying request of his child, and a grave was 
dug on the Indian mound. 

The rector of the church they had attended 
on Christmas morning, and to whom Mr. Ellis 
had sent a note by Dr. Elton, arrived in the 
evening, and early the next morning, while the 
dew still sparkled on the flowers, and the birds 
were singing their matin hymns, the procession 
formed, and slowly over the gravelled walk 
and under the green arches followed the body 
of Matty Ellis to its last resting-place. 

“ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.’’ With what 
a withering sound did those words fall on the 
ears of those standing around the grave of her 
whose light had so suddenly gone out; gnd 
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though the sycamore still waved as green as 
when Matty played beneath its shade, and the 
sunlight beamed through its branches and 
danced on the dewy turf, yet oh, how dead 
everything looked! and how dark seemed the 
spot, when with a sepulchral sound the clods 
fell upon the coffin ! 

The last rites were performed, and all was 
over, and slowly and sadly they turned to re- 
trace their steps- With three loud shrieks in 
rapid succession, which the echo thrice repeat- 
ed, Mary threw herself frantically on to the 
grave. The violence of her grief alarmed them 
all, and when she refused to rise, refused to be 
comforted, Mr. Ellis turned a look almost of 
despair on Edith, she bent down and whispered 
in Mary’s ear— 

‘* You must arise, dear Mary, for you are only 
adding to your father’s distress, and remember 
your sister’s love for him,’’ 
be 


and allowed herself to 


a look of utter hopelessness 


Mary yielded, 
raised, and with 
on her young face, drew Edith’s arm around 
her and suffered herself to be led to the house. 

(Conelusion next month.) 
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THE VALE OF EOLA. 


BY ANNA L. ROMAINE, 


Twas when the summer came back in her dreaming, 
With the rosy lid closed o’er her azure eye, 
When the harvesters were out in their gleaming, 
And forests were weaving their Tyrian dyes, 
That first was seen in the Vale of Eola 
A maiden so wondrous, witehingly fair, 
With eyes like the lustrous viola, 
With the softest and silkiest hair! 


0 maiden, so lovely! 
Heaven's blessings be on thee, 
Without sorrow or wail! 
So prayed each one that met her, 
As she wove a soft fetter 
O'er each heart in the vale. 


Thus welcomed they to the Vale of Eola 

Fair Genevie, 80 wondrous, winsomely fair, 
Yet shrinking, timid, as the sweet viola 

That hides its bright head from the summer air 
But the sick and the poor learned to bless her, 

And mothers to murmur to babes her sweet name, 
Children to run from afar to caress her— 

Oh crowned was she with the purest of fame! 


But sorrow and sadness came to the maiden, 
For her mother lay at the angel death's door, 

And her poor stricken heart seemed o’erladen 
With its burden of bitterness sore, 

To be left without kindred alone; 
The dearest tie of earth to be riven, 

She could not see for tears the White Throne, 
Nor the joy of angels in heaven, 


But one was in the Vale Eola, 

Whose love was both constant and tender 
For the maiden, the fair viola, 

With arm that was strong to defend her ; 
Like a rock in his strength and sternness 

He stood with a bold front to the storm, 


But as rock no’er mossless nor ferniess 
Was hie warm heart where true love was born 


While the eyes of the maiden are glancing 
On the little brown heads in the sun— 
On the little white feet that are dancing 
To toss up pearls in the pebbly run, 
First, the beauty, his sense o'erflashes, 
That makes her #0 wondrous, winsomely fair, 
That lieth not ‘neath the silken eyelashes, 
Nor yet in the meshes of softest brown hair, 


When the mother’s eyes were dimmed by the angel 
And the eyes of the maiden bf tears, 

He came with the heart's sweet evangel, 
And Joy loomed up o'er their cloud of fears; 





And the mother died with a blessing, 

Worthy hearts were so loyal and true; 
| * Like dew at the eve was her sweet caressing, 
More than all treasures she'll be to you.” 


Now fair blooms the pride of Eola— 
Sweet Genevie, so womanly fair, 
With eyes like the lustrous viola, 
With the softest and silkiest hair ; 
For down in her heart there is sunshine, 
Springing up with its joy sevenfold, 
From the far hidden depths of a mine 
W hose treasure shall be forever uutold. “4 


FRIENDSHIP. 
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(RESPECTFULLY 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Tue flowers of earth are beautiful, 
And pleasant to the sight; 
And nature's charms are exquisite, 





" 


Breathing of pure delight ; 

But sweeter than the sweetest flower 
Is that rich, golden tie 

Which twines around the feeling heart, 
And drinks all sorrows dry! 


The little warblers’ joyous notes 
Fall sweet upon the ear; 
And Cynthia's pale, silver beams 
The pensive heart doth cheer : 
But dearer than the choicest gifts 
Which nature can impart, 
Is that TRUE FRIENDSHIP Whose pure tones 
Breathe music to the heart! 


We prize the transient things of earth, 
Its diamonds, gems, and pearls ; 

And beauty’s witching air and grace, 
And wealth of flowing curls: 

Yet oh, the bright and beautiful 
Must wither, fade, and die, 

While friendship germinates on earth, 
And flourishes on high! 
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MR. AND MRS. RASHER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘'MI#8 SLIMMENS 





CHAPTER XI, 


THE MATCH, 


Mr. Rasuer, you're not asleep, are you? I 
have got news that ’ll keep you awake for some 
time. You wish I ’d keep it till morning, then? 
but I don’t want to. I can’t sleep myself, for 
thinking of it, and I want company. Besides 
it’s not suitable news to communicate by day- 
light, and, of all things, at the breakfast-table. 
If ever there’s a time when an old married 
couple should enjoy the security of a good talk 
in their own chamber, inside of their own cur- 
tains, it’s on the important occasion of their 
eldest daughter’s receiving an offer of marriage. 
Yes, sir, she has! an actual offer! What of 
it? A great deal of it. You expect she ’ll 
have lots of ’em before she’s been home a year? 
Well, I don’t; for I expect she’ll be married 
and set up for herself long before that time 
comes around. No, sheisn’t too young; she’s 
full eighteen, and I was only a year older when 
you and I was married, and we had to wait 
longer than we wanted because you wasn’t able 
to keep a wife. There won’t be any such ne- 
cessity in this case. If I could have had my 
pick out of all the young men who come to our 
house, I believe I should have taken him! I 
was afraid he didn’t mean anything particular 
by his attentions, and I instructed Cerintha 
how to play her cards to find out. Why don’t 
you guess who it is? Fisher? No! I rather 
think not. Why, he’s just beginning in his 
profession, and hasn’t five thousand dollars in 
the world. It’s Flummery, of course. I always 
knew he admired Cerintha, but he’s such a 








Sectly exquisite! 
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favorite with the girls, and has so many chances, 
I was afraid he ’d be a butterfly kind of a bean. 
But he made an out-an’-out offer this morning, 
just before luncheon, and the dear girl referred 
him to me, and I told him if you had no objec- 
tions I would make none—just for form’s sake, 
you know, my love, for if you had any you'd 
be obliged to give ’em up, since me and Ce- 
rintha are both set on the match. You have 
objections? You have, indeed! Objections! to 
altogether the most fashionable young gentle 
man of our acquaintance—the leader of our set, 
Why, Mr. Rasher, I consider Flummery per 
My heart’s ambition will be 
gratified if I can see my darling eldest child 
united to such a superior being. Why, he sets 
the fashions! I’ve often noticed if he got a 
hat, or a cravat, or anything, all the other fel- 
He has the 
ontray, as he calls it, of houses where I never 


lows went and got ’em just like it. 


hoped to set a foot; and if I become his mother- 
in-law, of course I shall go to the same places. 
Ysu’re insane to think of having objections ; 
and the quicker you give ’em up, the better 
it ll be for you. All I feel about it that it’s 
too good to be true. He’s said so many queer 
things to me, I knew he was quizzing me often 
and often, though I never saw fit to resent it, 
and now I’m glad I had the good sense not to ; 
but his saying such things made me think he 
wasn’t in earnest in his attentions, and that he 
wouldn’t marry the daughter of the woman he 
made fun of. But Cerintha’s a lady, whether 
I be or not; she’s been to boardin’-school, and 
plays, and dances, and dresses as well as the 
best, and is capable of correcting her mother’s 
mistakes, and never refers to her father’s 
business, and is delicate as a lily; she don’t 
take after my fat at all; and I know she’ll 
make a sweet-looking bride. O dear, how de- 
lightful! how perfectly delicious it will be to 
go shopping and buy the things! We were 
talking about it this afternoon. The sweet 
child has already decided on the pattern of the 
lace for the veil and trimmings. Her whole 
heart is in it! It would break, I’ve no doubt, 
if she was to be disappointed now, after plan- 
ning out the dress, and wreath, and every- 
thing. 

It isn’t every mother that gets her daughter 
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off her hands, these hard times, in the begin- 
ning of her first season out—and such a bril 
Mra. Yellow Dock will gnaw her 
There 's 


liant match, 
finwer-nails off when she hears of it, 
that great awkward Mary Elizabeth of hers 
been out three seasons, and is atill in the mar- 
ket. What do [ mean by atill in the market? 
You don’t like to hear such 
terms applied to young women? Psehaw! you 
look well to be in the mercantile buainess and 
be fastidious about a common expression that 
They are in the market, and 
why not say so. ‘Sold to the highest bidder !”’ 


Don't you know? 


everybody UsOs, 
You, if you’ve a mind to call itso, Of course 
we all wish to do the best for our girls, We 
don’t lavish money like water on their musio, 
and dressing, and manners, to throw ’em away 
on poor men that can't keep up the style they ’re 
What’s that? You'd rather 
see Cerintha married to young Fisher, just be- 


accustomed to, 


ginning in life, than to Flummery with his 
seven thousand a year income? Well, did I 
ever! Fisher’s a nice, quiet young man, and 
I’ve heard said he had talents, but talents ain’t 
anything in fashionable life, only for us to 
patronize who have money, Mr. Rasher. For 
my part I think talents is a great bore. Flum- 
mery is smart—real smart in a genteel way. 
He can say such pert things, and he’s quite 
witty, though not in the punning line, like you, 
husband. And he’s so critical. I+ always 
seemed to me as if his eyeglass spied out every 


deficiency; and he ’s quite contemptuous about 
I think he can pay a com- 
pliment the most gracefully of any one I ever 


talents in soeiety. 
met. ‘' Better’n he gan pay his bills!’’ Do 
you mean to insinuate that he does net pay 
his debts? Why, he’s rich, and of course he 
pays up foreverything he has. ‘‘ Fisher ’ll be 
worth two of him in’ less than ten years!’’ 
You're a perfect bow-wow, Rasher, always 
barking at the moon. You've got a spite 
against Flummery, or you don’t want Cerintha 
to marry, or something, and you ’re just wor- 
rying me with saying things without any foun- 
dation. Youcan growl as much as you please, 
I intend to have my own way about marrying 
my own girls. What fault can you find with 
Flummery that’s worth speaking of? ‘ J/is 
health is poor, his habits are bad, and he wants to 
marry for money, not love!’’ 1 like him all the 
better for being delicate ; it’s a proof of good 
blood > 


interesting. 


he’s just sickly enough to be pale and 
As to his bad habits, they ’re no 
worse than all young men’s of his set. He 
wouldn’t be what he is if he didn’t keep fast 
horses, and drink good wine, and enjoy himself 
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on his money. I don’t think it'll hurt his 
wife if he does come home a little late once- 
and-awhile, or if he drives around the Park 
with a two-forty nag, as long as she can amuse 
herself in her own way, and have a separate 
carriage of her own, For my part, I sometimes 
wish my husband wouldn't come home quite so 
regular and go to bed quite so early, and grunt 
about continual company and late hours, in- 
stead of letting me enjoy myself. We don't 
expect our firat-class young men to be saints ; 
and I don’t think Cerintha cares in particular 
what he has done if he only does right after 
he’s married, which he probably will. She 
says she admires a man for being a little wild; 
she can’t respect a young fellow like Fisher, 
without a bit of spirit, that would never be 
willing to go, nor to see her go, As for your 
base suspicion that he’s after Cerintha’s money, 
I don’t think he isin particular, Of course he 
wouldn’t marry a girl that had none, and de- 
prive himself of luxuries for the sake of keeping 
a wife; Ishouldn’t expect him to; but he likes 
Cerintha for her pretty face and manners as 
well as hermoney. I bet you he wouldn’t take 
Mary Elizabeth Yellow Dock, and she’s con- 
siderably richer. He’s got too much taste. 
Mrs. Yellow Dock told me that he spent his 
whole income every year, and more, and that 
he had debts, and that he wanted to marry rich 
to bolster himself up, and keep up his expen- 
sive habits, and insinuated that he’d offered 
himself to her daughter, but I saw the envy 
sticking out of every word she said, and could 
hardly keep from telling her I guessed it was 
sour-grapes that made her tongue so sharp 
when she spoke of him. 

They want to get married in time to go to 
Newport or somewhere for the summer; go the 
engagement will not be more than six weeks 
long. You used to be in favor of short engage- 
ments when you were young, my dear. We 
shall be hurried some, of course, to get ready 
so soon; but it will be perfectly delightful to 
be hurried about going a-shopping and getting 
things, and giving orders to the engraver about 
the cards, and everybody; and having a bou- 
quet coming in every morning from Mr. Flum- 
mery, and he himself calling in to lnnch every 
day, and dropping in to spend the evening. I 
know he ’ll want us to show him the dresses 
and all the little particulars ; he’s such taste, 
and knows better how to dress a woman than 
half of our most fashionable modistes. O my! 
I hope we shall suit him; I mean to consult 
him, so’s to be sure. It'll be such a help to 
me to have a son-in-law who is competent to 
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take every responsibility, and knows just how 
everything is done in the very best families, 

You sve, I want the affair to come off before 
our acquaintances are gone out of the city, for 
it wouldn’t be worth while getting married if 
we couldn't have plenty of spectators; a grand 
wedding, with a breakfast, and so forth, and 
then off to some watering-place is my ideal; 
you and I will follow ’em after we 've straight- 
ened out matters and shut up the house—say 
in a week or ten days; and I shall have the 
delight of being the mother of the handsomest 
bride and the mother-in-law of the most ele- 
gant man at Newport or wherever we go, Our 
With Flummery 
for a son-in-law, we can safely assure ourselves 
that we belong to the cream, What’s that? 
You guess if we were churned, we'd turn into 
lard instead of butter, after all! Good gracious, 
Rasher, how vulgar you be! Vulgarer and 
vulgarer every day ! 

What’s that? 
cumstances, give my consent to my daughter Cerin- 
tha’s marrying Felix Flummery!’’ She shall 
marry him, sir! ‘‘She sha’n’t!’? Yes, she 
shall! I know you’re as obstinate as a mule 
when you’ve once made up your mind not to 


position is fired, Mr. Rasher, 


** I never shall, under any cir- 


stir—little men always are; but 7’ve made up 
my mind, too. I’ve put my foot down; moun- 
I’m not going to be 
thwarted by you, sir, in the dearest hope of my 
heart. I only fear that Mr. Flummery, know- 
ing as he does that it is us who are honored by 
the match, may resent your conduct and give 
the mitten to poor, dear Cerintha. 
Felix Flummery ! 
his name are aristocratic; they stand for First 
Family. You always wou/d bite your own nose 
off; but you sha’n’t do it now. 

You needn’t sit up in bed and groan; you’ve 
spoiled my night’s rest by your contrariness ; 
but if I can’t sleep, I can be awake and think 
about the wedding-dresses. I hope by morning 
you ’ll have come to your senses. All I ask of 
you to-night is not to snore ; snoring will inter- 
fere with my calculations, and I want to lay 
out my work in good order before I begin it. 

(Sotto voce.) If he hasn’t took his pillow and 
gone and laid on the lounge! It’s the first 
time in all our married experience of twenty 
years that he’s done that, unless I was sick. I 
didn’t think he was so set against Flummery, 
though I knew he didn’t like him. One thing 


tains can’t move me. 


Refuse 
Why, the very initials of 


is certain—if he prefers that lounge to this bed, 
he may make himself uncomfortable as long as 
he likes, but there ‘ll be a wedding before long, 
for all of that. 


MR, AND MRS, 








RASHER, 


(Aloud.) Rasher, my sweet, there's an extra 
pair of blankets in the wardrobe, 
my love, or you'll be troubled with catarrh in 
the morning. 


Do get them, 


CHAPTER XII, 


HOW IT WENT OFF, 

Crnintia, my darling, it’s almost the hour, 
Don’t tremble, sweetest; I’m glad to see you 
so composed, Have you your handkerchief 
and prayer-book? It's heart-breaking to see 
you, my child, compelled to be married in a 
plain blue silk, I know of nothing that cut 
me down like that—to have to give up the idea 
of the beautiful display. It’s 
disappointments to which we are subjected in 
this life of trouble and vexation, It would be 
well for you to reflect upon it, as a religiously 


one of those 


brought up young lady ought, in this solemn 
time, when you are about to enter upon new re- 
sponsibilities. I feel it my duty to warn you 
that life is not all sunshine. You will meet 
with a great many trials in your married life. 
Wealthy as your husband and your pa will be, 
their purses will not be inexhaustible. You 
will be apt to want things you can’t have. 

O my! it’s only twenty minutes now to the 
hour. Is that bornous wrapper all ready to 
throw around you? you will need it in the 
I’ve sent Felicia to Mrs. Fita-Sim- 
mons’s to spend the evening; she thinks we ‘re 
going to the opera. I’d like to have had her 
stand with you, but I knew she ’d be so afraid 
of offending her father that she wouldn’t con- 
We'll get our pay out of him for this, 
Cerintha, see if we don’t! We’ve been cheated 
out of a grand wedding by his foolish opposition ; 
but we ’ll have the money it would have cost, 
and more, to dash out with afterwards. Neve 
you fear but what I’ll get it out of him after 
the affair is safely over. As I told Mr. Flum- 
mery, you must go off somewhere, spend a few 
days in travelling, and bring up at Newport ; 
I will have coaxed your pa into forgiveness by 
that time, and will forward a handsome check 
by letter if I am not able to meet you there the 
first few days. Your father’s doing well lately ; 
he’s had two or three immense contracts ; he’s 
got money, and you shall have it, as I told 


carriage. 


sent. 


Flummery. Your pa’s obstinate and mulish, 
but it ain’t in him to hold out long after he 
sees the matter can’t be helped; he’s natu- 
rally generous, and he ’ll see that you have all 
the more when he begins to feel ashamed of the 


way he has fairly drove you, as it were, to a 
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secret marriage, Flummery knows him so well, 
he says he doesn’t doubt but that it'll all turn 
out right. 

La, my dear, how calm you are! You don’t 
seem to be any more agitated than as if you 
were going to a party. When I was within 
half an hour of getting married, I was all ina 
fluster. But you’ve been superiorly brought 
up; you’ve had advantages which were denied 
to your mother in her younger days. I’m sure 
Felix will commend your self-control, for of all 
things, he says, he hates fussiness. I wonder 
if I'm very fussy before him; I’ve tried hard 
to be more composed in my manners, and I 
think I’ve succeeded, It’s your pa, Cerintha, 
who is and always will be so frightfully fussy. 

I think it was very condescending of Flum- 
mery to consent to this runaway match. I 
expected he’d be so mad at your father’s re- 
fusing him and ordering him never to come 
any more, that he’d give you up; but it’s 
evident he was too deeply attached to you, 
darling, to resign you because your pa insulted 
him. When I sent for him to call on us in Mr. 
Rasher’s absence, and proposed to him to marry 
you secretly, without his knowing anything 
about it, he said at once that he was willing if 
you was ; that is, if | was sure your pa wouldn’t 
stay angry very long. He frankly confessed 
that, owing to very unexpected embarrassment 
among his creditors, they had asked.him to 
wait a couple of months for the money due 
him, and that he should not be able to bring 
you out, as he wished to, with the splendor 
your beauty deserved, unless you could furnish 
part of the funds yourself. I told him emphati- 
cally there was no doubt about it. 

It ’s perfectly barbarous, sweet, to cheat you 
out of the bridesmaids, and the presents, and 
the reports of the dresses in the papers; to 
sneak you off in this way to be married in the 
clergyman’s own house, with nobody in particu- 
lar to admire you. 
I could cry with vexation when I think of it; 
but you can make it up by dashing out after- 

You shall have all the finery in good 
Only make sure of an aristocratic hus- 
band, and allis well. There isn’t a girl in your 
There isn’t a person 
will care the snap of their fingers for what Mr. 
Rasher says and thinks; they know he’s not 


I feel for you, my darling ; 


wards. 
time. 


set but will envy you. 


fitted to pick out a husband for his own girls ; 
they ’ll look upon it as one of his, odd whims— 
The fact that I 
countenance the match, and went with you to 


everybody knows he’s odd. 


the minister’s, will make everything proper. I 
suppose Mrs. Yellow Dock will say I angled for 
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Mr. Flummery, and was only too glad to catch 
him on any terms. Very well; let her say it; 
everybody knows she's angled for him with a 
golden bait bigger than mine, but he wouldn’t 
bite. Let them laugh that wins. We've tri- 
umphed, and we intend to enjoy our victory, 
don’t we, darling? 

There! bless me, my heart came right up in 
my mouth! Is that you, Thomas? The ear- 
riage is waiting, and the gentleman in it sends 
up his card. My love, the hour has come! 
Mr, Flummery is fifteen minutes before the 
time; it shows the ardor of his impatience. 
Well, we’re ready, too. Come, Cerintha, hur- 
ry; I’m anxious to get away and be sure that 
nothing has gone wrong. It was so kind of Mr. 
Rasher to take it into his head to go to Albany 
to-day. 

It’s raining a little; draw your cloak around 
you, Cerintha. How dark itis! That stupid 
lamp in front of the house is broken; I should 
think the authorities would get it fixed ; here ’s 
the carriage, and here’s Mr. Flummery waiting 
in the rain tolead usin. Is that you, Flumme- 
ry? Allright. Your darling is here, well and 
happy, I hope, though of course I have had 
hard work to keep her persuaded to the step. 
Two or three times I was afraid her courage 
would fail her—maiden timidity, you know, 
Mr. Flummery. You will excuse it, will you 
not? and‘not take it as any evidence against 
the devotion she has for the man for whom she 
is willing to risk so much; to resign the wed- 
ding-breakfast, and the presents, and the at- 
tendants, and all, you know, upon which she 
Heigh-ho! I can 
hardly realize where we are going. It was an 
awful disappointment to give up those ruflles 
bound with blue for the bridesmaids, and the 
new breakfast-set in gold-and-Solferino-band ; 
but Cerintha shall have the laces, all the same, 
and the breakfast-set will do for you to begin 
with when her papa gives the sweet child an 
establishment of her own. 

It’s dreadful to think I’m about releasing 
my eldest girl into the charge of another’s keep- 
ing, Mr. Flummery. I know you’ll always 
treat my angel well. O dear! only to think 
that I'll have to drive back alone, and to break 
the news to Mr. Rasher, when he comes home 
in the morning. Don’t you pity me? He’s 
an awful temper when he’s roused, but it ’ll be 
soon over. People must expect a few storms 
in the heaven of wedded life. To confess the 
truth, J have never been congenially mated, as 
you must have seen, Mr. Flummery. Rasher’s 
been a good provider, and is kind-hearted about 


had naturally set her heart. 
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many things; but he’s no taste! he’s lacking 
in that refinement which I long for, And he’s 
no ambition. Many’s the time I’ve said to 
him—‘' Rasher, now you’ve money to do it, 
quit pork packing and take to politics.” But 
he hasn’t a spark of ambition in his breast! 
No! not even to see his own daughters suitably 
married to gentlemen like yourself, You know 
how different J am, or we would not be riding 
together to the minister’s to-night as we are. 

Dear! dear! I might as well about not talk, 
for all the answers I get from you and Cerintha. 
I don’t wonder you don’t care to talk. / chatter 
away just to pass the time. I have never con- 
fided to any human being the mistake I made 
in marrying the man I did, But to you, Felix, 
who are so soon to become one of the family, 
and who feel personally the insults the head of 
that family has heaped upon you, I need not 
say how uncongenial we are in many respects. 
There is a coarseness about him that is offen- 
sive to my sensitive mind. My girls, I think 
I may congratulate myself, take after their 
mother, ’specially Cerintha, who is much more 
like me than Felicia. If I had my life to live 
over again, I shouldn’t make the choice I did 
make—nor I shouldn’t be obliged to, neither. 
I had opportunities of doing better than I did. 
I had six offers the winter I accepted Timothy 
Rasher. I sha’n’t say what the occupations of 
all of ’em were, but they wasn’t in the pork 
business, that’s certain. I might have been 
the wife of a very influential man, Mr. Flum- 
mery, more suited to the natural wishes of a 
But that’s past and 
gone—heigho! past and gone ! 

Where’s your hand, Flummery? Here’s 
five hundred in bills, as I promised you; and 
there ’ll be a check at Newport for a thousand, 
if I bring Rasher round as I expect to. I had 
a little trouble getting this money before he 
left; but I told him there was bills coming in 
for the new china, and my spring dresses, and 
I got it out of him. I was afraid you might be 
cramped, as it’s a hard season; and even if 


woman of my mind, 


you ’ve plenty, there ’s never any too much for 
a young married couple to splurge on at a 
watering-place. La! you hurt my hand, you 
squeezed so hard—out of gratitude I suppose. 
You needn't thank me, it’s for my child’s bene- 
fit; she has two or three hundred in her own 
purse, so you’re safe for a spell. Don’t give 
yourselves the least anxiety about Rasher; I’ll 
manage him. Trust me forthat. I’ll bring him 
along to Newport, or leave him behind (which 
would be better), and bring his money instead. 

O dear! almost there. Don’t cry, 


we ’re 
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Cerintha ; you won't look so well, if you cry. 
I begin to feel almost as if it was my own wed- 
ding instead of my child; we live over again 


in our children, Flummery. Ah, / was never 
united, as I trust my Cerintha will be, to a con- 
genial companion, May she be spared the 
trials I have endured ! 

We are there. The carriage stops. I’ma 
little flustrated myself; but you will be calm, 
Mr. Flummery, for you 're never anything else. 
Earthquakes wouldn’t shake you, I do so ad- 
mire your manners—I am charmed with my 
son-in-law. Cerintha, one little parting word, 
for I'll be sure to forget it after the excitement 
of the ceremony. Be a good wife. Don’t let 
anybody at Newport outshine you. I’ve sent 
six trunks off to the depot this evening, and I'll 
forward the rest of your dresses as soon as they 
come home. There are seven morning-dresses, 
exquisite, in the largest trunk. O dear! 

Why, the lamp’s out before this house too! 
The authorities are really getting 
Here, Flummery, give Cerintha your hand, I 
can find my own way. Here we are, all right. 
Ring the bell. Thomas! how came you here 
to open the door? Bless me, I didn’t know our 
pastor’s wife had furnished her hall exactly like 


sareless. 


Come along, come along, my dears, 
We won’t take off our 
Hum— 


mine ! 
right into the parlor, 
things—only our cloaks in the hall. 
(screams). 

Timothy Rasher! Heavens and earth! where 
did you come from? ‘Our or THE CARRIAGE! 
Just had a pleasant ride with a couple of nice la- 
dies!’ O my, Cerintha’s fainted! run for 
water, Thomas—no wonder, poor girl, no won- 
der she ’s fainted, to find herself—‘* Saved from 
a life of misery.’’—Get out! no, sir, you sha’n’t 
lay you hands on her, you ain’t fit to touch 
her. Here, Thomas, help me carry her up 
stairs. O my! everything ’s ruined! the match 
broke up! and only think what I said to him 
in the carriage, and give him back the money 
besides! The wretch is actually laughing to 
himself in the hall; he don’t even pity Ce- 
rintha. 

What ’s that he’s hollerit’ after us ?—‘' Never 
try to light a lucifer match on a rainy night, it won't 
go off !’—and we’ve had our trouble, and a 
ride around the square and back again for our 
pains. Here’s my poor, dear child just a-coming 
to her senses, and there he is down stairs a- 
singing at the top of his voice— 

** And here I sing, long live my wife, 
My daughter, long live she, 
And when again they ride abroad 
May I be there to see!" 
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VALUE OF GOOD WIVES. 


We are not about to write a homily on the 
duty of our wives; our sex have more fre- 
quently done this than pointed out the duty of 
husbands—duties which, we fear, are fully as 
often neglected as those of the wife. We com- 
menced this article to remind men that they 
have no friend so entirely true to their interest 
as the wife. It is, therefore, more safe at all 
times to advise and counsel with our best 
friend in preference to those who are less in- 
terested in our welfare. A distinguished man 
once said that he never prospered in any enter- 
prise where he had acted against the advice of 
his wife. Misfortunes or the result of bad 
speculations always bear on her most heavily. 
Her interests are inseparably identified with 
his own. The ready perception and timid cau- 
tion of woman make her, especially to the 
impulsive and adventurous, peculiarly qualified 
to check the rash and adventurous act. Many 
a man whose fortunes are broken would have 
been in a happy and prosperous condition had 
he listened to the better counsels of the now 
afflicted partner of his troubles. A true-hearted 
wife is also our best friend in adversity, even 
when imprudence, incapacity, or even foily, or 
perhaps our vices have brought it upon us. 
Instead of reproaching him, she clings to and 
encourages him; her words of comfort and 
good cheer revive his hopes and his courage, 
and he is often able to retrieve his fortunes. 
At worst, with such a friend, he holds up his 
head, and grapples manfully the difficulties of 
his lot. His position in society may be more 
or less reversed, and those who flattered and 
looked up to him may now pass him by coldly. 
A heartless world leaves him to his fate, or he 
may even be sneered at and frowned upon by 
those whom he once considered too mean and 
unworthy to be admitted to his society. How- 
ever cold and heartless these, he is sure he has 
one dear friend; one bosom, one heart is true 
to him; that friend is his wife. After the toils 
of the day, after perhaps being buffeted off by 
those who were his. sunshine friends, how re- 
viving to his sinking spirits to mingle his soul 
with the dear one who has clung to him in 
weal and woe! What a cordial are her words 
of comfort when all without is dark! In this 
hour of darkness, surely she is to him God’s 
messenger of mercy. While the true-hearted 
wife is all this and more to her husband, do we 
do well in all important matters not to consult 
so interested and faithfula friend? We repeat 
what we before said—the wife is our own safest 








and best adviser. The family is a little state ; 
let those at the head of this little state mature 
all their plans by mutual, kindly, and wise 
counsels, and there will be fewer wrecks of the 
hopes of individuals and of families. Husbands, 
you will lose nothing, but gain much by trust- 
ing more to that dearest and best of all earthly 
friends, the person whom you have selected 
from all the world to be your life-long compan- 
ion. Sir Walter Scott and the great Irish 
orator, Daniel O’Connell, at a late period of 
their lives, ascribed their success in the world 
principally to their wives. Were the truth 
known, theirs is the history of thousands. 
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THE CONTEST. 
BY THOMAS HENRY BACON. 


PLAINTIvVE from the distant valley 
Comes the dreamy evening murmur, 
Floating, swelling musically 
O’er the closing eyes of day. 


Down the vale the winds are sighing, 
Startling echo from her slumber, 
And the hermitess replying, 

Softly sighs herself away ; 
Tinted light is faintly glowing, 
Kissing earth a farewell parting, 
Death is coming, life is going, 

And the crimson yields to gray 
And the glory fast is fading, 

Each embrace of dusk evading, 
And the shadows are parading 
Gathered hosts in dark array. 


Cloudlands battlements are teeming 
With her banners gayly streaming, 
And the hills with white crests gleaming 
Sternly stand as warriors may. 
Where is now the gentle river 
Shining like a belt of silver? 
Where the trees that seemed to shiver 
As the life warmth died away? 
Darkened ‘neath the wings of even 
While the glory upward driven, 
Hastens to the heights of heaven, 
Pausing never to delay 


Thus the last pale gleam upstarted, 
Thus the smile of cloudland darkened, 
As the soul of life departed— 
As the glory waned away. 
Thus we saw the light retreating, 
Shrinking from the hostile greeting 
Of the shadows sternly meeting, 
Mounting up in victory. 
One more beauteous dream is ended, 
One more blight with bloom is blended, 
One more messenger ascended, 
Pointing to eternity. 


Plaintive from the distant valley 
Comes the dreamy evening murmur, 
Floating, floating musically 

O'er the closéd eyes of day. 
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NOVELTIES FOR AUGUST. 


Fig. 1.—Pardessus of muslin, with embroi- 
dered flounces of the same, to be worn in the 
open air, above the ordinary dress, when made 
with a low corsage and short sleeves. The 
front is in the chemisette style, with alternate 
puffs of clear muslin and bands of work. 

Fig. 2.—Thulle and blonde capelline, for the 
promenade of a watering-place. 
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Fig. 3.—Lappet collar of Venetian point, suit 
able for a dowager. The bow may be of black 
velvet, or any suitable contrasting ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Vandyke fichu of net, with bars and 
points of extremely narrow velvet ribbon. In- 
tended to be worn with a low corsage. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Two styles of undersleeves. 
Fig. 6 is particularly good for an open sleeve. 
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Fig. 7.—Street coat in gores, suitable for a for children. We commend Fig. 8 as being 


school girl. (See Chitchat.) 


one of the neatest and most serviceable pat- 


Figs. 8 and 9.—Two styles of undergarments | terns now being made up. 


Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 11.—A child’s nightcap. 
For full report of children’s fashions, see 
Chat for the present month. 







| Fig. 12.—The latest style of collar; to be 
had in linen or fine work. 


Fig. 13. 











Fig. 10.—French negligée for a young child. 
To be made in cambric. 








BRAIDING PATTERN, 





PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 


The Marie Sleeve.—The style of the Marie 
sleeve is adapted to the poplins and fine French 
mixed cloths, suitable for fall wear. It is the 
half-coat shape, with a bouffant drawn into 





puffings, and terminating in rounded pendants, 
trimmed with gimp. The cuff is scalloped and 
trimmed with gimp, to represent blocks, or sec- 
tions, the width being little more than sufficient 
for the hand to pass through. 

The Lady Alice sleeve is one of the prettiest 
of the fall novelties. It may be made in silk, 
but it is best adapted to pretty household ma- 
terials, and would look exceedingly well in the 
fine French cords, stripes, and figured cam- 





brics, which are imported for morning dresses. 
The body of the sleeve consists of a small bishop, 
attached to a plain piece about three inches in 
depth at the top, over which is placed a short 
poiated cap, trimmed with three narrow frills. 
The lower part of the sleeve is also gathered 
into a band, large enough for the hand to slip 
through and display the undersieeve below. 
Over thy band is turned a cuff, divided into or- 
namental sections, and trimmed with braid and 
buttons. 

The Little Beauty.—This is a charming little 
apron forachild of six years. To the half waist 
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{STABLISHMENT, 


a little pointed cape is attached, which is gath- 
ered full upon the shoulder, and falls over the 





(Back view.) 


short puffed sleeve of the dress. Two deep 
points form a polka to the skirt, back and front, 
and completes this little beauty, which may be 
made in black silk, and trimmed with lace, or 
in any lighter white fabrics, braided in colors. 

The Francis Coat.—The back is a short jacket, 
with the skirt box-plaited and set under the 
jacket about four inches. A plain sack front 
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with pocket and a regular coat sleeve, is the 
outline of this coat, but the ornaments are very 
unique—they are velvet palm leaves marked 
on with embroidery stitch and dots between. 
The edge is finished with velvet and dots in the 
same way. The pocket, sleeve, and back, are 
trimmed with velvet cut in points, and marked 
to correspond, Suitable for a boy from four to 


seven years. 
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KNITTED BRACES. 





























Materials.—Knitting cotton, No. 6; two knitting nee- 
dies, No. 15, bell gauge. 

Tue great charm in these braces is the readi- 
ness with which they can be washed; so that 
they may be changed at least once a week. 
The only fittings required are two broad buckles, 
attached to loops of buckskin leather, through 
which are slipped leather straps having a but- 
ton-hole cut at each end. There is a button- 
hole made in the knitting itself at the other 
extremity of each brace ; so that the only thing 
to be done is to detach the braces from the 
buckles, and replace them with a clean pair 
every week. 

Cast on twenty stitches, and knit in plain 
garter-stitch about a finger-iength, as tightly as 
14* 


| possible. Begin the brioche stitch thus: m 1, 
| slip 1, knit 1. You thus increase to thirty in 
this row ; and after it, do the ordinary brioche 
stitch for three and a half to four and a hali 
finger-lengths, according to the height of the 
wearer, Knit nearly a finger in plain stitch, 
contracting to the original twenty in the first 
row; then, for the button-hole, knit backwards 
and forwards ten stitches only; then the other 
ten only; then eight rows the eutire width ; 
after which, knit together the two first stitches 
and the two last ercept the edge stitch, in every 
alternate row, until ten only are left, when 
cast off. 

To make a good edge, slip the needle in the 





first stitch, as if you were going to purl it; and 














take it off without knitting, in every row, 
whether plain or brioche, throughout. 
Fasten off the ends securely. 
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Tue front is plaited in large plaits, and the yoke put on afterwards. A plain yoke behind, and 
sleeve fulledintoa band, The ruffle or trimming is all around the yoke end neck, and on the sleeve. 





Those who knit very loosely should use 
needles somewhat finer, as it is essential the 
braces should be closely woven and strong. 





























SOFA OR CARRIAGE PILLOW, IN 


Materials.—Seven shades of scarlet, four thread Ber- 
lin wool; the third shade from the lightest to be a bright 
military scarlet, the darkest to be nearly black. Seven 
shades of bright emerald green (grass green must never 
be used), three-quarters of an ounce of each shade, axcept 
the lightest of both colors—six skeins of each of these. 
No. 2 Penelope crochet hooks. 

1st row.—With lightest scarlet make a chain 
of 9 stitches, unite the ends ; 


the 9 chain; 


5 chain, de under 
repeat this 5 times more (inall/, 6 
chains of 5). Cut off the wool, tie it securely 
at the back, (This must be done at every row.) 

2d.—Same color. 2 long under the 5 chain ; 
3 chain ; 2 more long under the same ; 3 chain; 
repeat this 5 times more. 

3d.—Next shaded scarlet. 2 long under the 
3 chain, between the 4 long stitch; 3 chain; 2 
more long under the same; 3 chain; 
3 chain; 3 chain; repeat this 5 times more. 

4th.—Military scarlet. 2 long under the 3 
chain, between the 4 long; 4 chain; 2 
de on de; 4 


de under 


more 
long under the same; 4 chain; 
chain; repeat this 5 times more. 

5th.—Palest green. 3 long under the 4 chain, 
between the 4 long; 
the same; 


5 chain; 3 more long under 


3chain; de under 4 chain; 5 chain; 
de under 4 chain ; 3 chain, repeat. 
This forms the centre star. 


Now work 6 more stars in precisely the same 
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manner, only varying the shades as follows: 
Commence with the lightest shade scarlet, and 
work the 2d row with next shade instead of 
the same; taking the next shade green for the 
outside row ; sew with green wool these 6 stars 
to the points of the centre star, sewing them 
also at the side. 

Now make 12 stars, beginning with the 2 
shade scarlet, making the Ist and 
the same color. 

3d row.—Military scarlet, same as 3d row of 
Ist star. 

4th.—Next darker shade, same as 4th row. 

5th.—Next darkest green. 

Sew these 12 stars round the last six, 
ing them as before. 

Now make 18 stars, commencing with mili- 
tary scarlet, making the 2 first rows in the same 
shade. 

3d row.—Next darker. 

4th.—Next darker. 

5th.—Next darker green. 

Sew these round the other stars. 

Make 24 stars, commencing with military 
searlet, but making the 2d row of the next 
darker shade, instead of the same. 

Use the next two darker shades in gradation, 


2d rows of 


attach- 


and the next darkest green. 
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Sew these stars round the others. 

Make 30 circles, commencing with the next 
shade darker than the military scarlet ; use the 
3 darker shades in gradation, and edge with 
the darkest green butone. It will be observed 
that seven shades of scarlet are used on this 
side, and 6 of green: for the reverse of the 
cushion, 6 of scarlet and 7 of green. Damp 
well, and press by placing it between folded 
linen, with a heavy weight upon it, till dry. 

Line this side with white cotton velvet, white 
satin, or watered silk. 


For the Reverse. 


Make exactly the same number of stars, and 
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worked precisely the same way with respect to 
the tints, but commencing with the palest 
green, instead of scarlet, and edging the outside 
row with scarlet. 

This side may be lined either with white or 
green velvet; make a lining of strong calico, 
the exact size, fill with four pounds of feathers. 

Trim with green silk cushion cord, and 6 
shaded bullion tassels. 

Great care must be taken to arrange the 
colors precisely as the instructions given, as 
the effect will be to give a most intense and 
brilliant color, and in selecting the wools, they 
should be of the brightest tints. 
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PATCHWORK. 














D SOCKS WITH HOLES. 

t 

. FIFTY-SIX STITCHES WITH MEDIUM SIZED HOLES. 
Knit once across with colored worsted. Be- 

r gin on the wrong side with your white wool. 

, Kuit one stitch plain, put the thread forward, 

j 

; 

3 

l 
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and knit double stitches, with the thread for- 
ward all the way across. Knit back plain, not 
heel stitch, The next row knit two plain 
stitches, and then double stitches, alternating, 
the beginning stitches. Twenty-three rows of 
white. Then the colored worsted for the string. 
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Receipts, We. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 





Peacnes.—The following is the best plan for preserv- 
ing peaches in cans:— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this 
does not matter; pare them, and, if you desire to pre- 
serve them whole, throw them into cold water as they 
are pared, to prevent them from losing coler. When 
everything is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
as much sugar to each layer as is sufficient to render 
them palatable; set the can in a vessel containing hot 
water, and allow it to remain in boiling water until the 
fruit becomes heated through; this will require, if a 
quart can be used, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
The temperature required is about 160° F. A very little 
experience will enable any one to know the pruper tem- 
perature. It is not possible to heat the contents of the 
can in this way above a temperature of 180°, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary ; but it 
is evident that it is desirable to subject them to as little 
heat as possible. When heated sufficiently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into 
place, and allowing a weight sufficient to keep down 
the cover to remain upon it until the cement hardens. 
The proper temperature of the lid is easily and conve- 
niently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about the 
size of a small pea on the cover, when it is put upon the 
stove; as soon as the rosin melts, the cover is ready to 
be put in place, This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder with which the parts of the lid are joined together 
easily melts, 

lt is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro- 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, 
they can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is 
notused, As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, 
there can be no objection to using it when preparing the 
fruit for family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, 
and there is no reason why the sugar should not be used 
before the can is sealed, as afterwards, 

I’ soft peaches are preferred, they should be cut up as 
if intended to be eaten with cream, and need not be put 
into water. When ready, they should be put into the 
cans and heated in the manner described above. It is 
not necessary to heat them in the cans, but a larger quan- 
tity may be more convenieutly heated together, and put 
into the cans or jars while hot, and sealed. A flat stew- 
pan, lined with porcelain, will be found well adapted to 
this purpose, It must, of course, not be placed directly 
over the fire, but in a vessel of water, which is set di- 
rectly onthe fire. By this means soft peaches may readily 
and certainly be preserved for winter use, in such con- 
dition as scarcely to differ at all from the fresh peach, A 
most delicious dessert may thus be secured, much more 
readily, and at less expense, and much more pulatable 
than the ordinary preserve. This method of preserving 
fresh peaches has been fully tested during the summer, 
and may be relied upon, 


Another way.—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifully and retain mach of their delicious flavor, 
takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 
The sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a 
pint of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the 
surface ekimmed. Into thissyrup the peaches, after being 
pared, are placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches 











are then put into the cans while hot, and immediately 
sealed up. 

Campore or Peacuges.—Pare half a dozen ripe peaches, 
and stew them very softly from eighteen to twenty min- 
utes, keeping them often turned in a light syrup, made 
with five ounces of sugar and half a pint of water boiled 
together for ten minutes. Dish the fruit; reduce the 
syrup by quick boiling, pour it over the peaches, and 
serve them hot for a second-course dish, or cold for des- 
sert. They should be quite ripe, and will be found 
delicious dressed thus. A little lemon juice may be 
added to the syrup, aud the blanched kernels of two or 
three peach or apricot stones, 


To Preserve Apricots, Peaches, AND GREEN-GAGES 
In Branpy.—The fruit must be gathered at its full size, 
but not too ripe; wipe the fruit, and prick it full of holes 
with a fine needle ; to two pounds of fruit put cue pound 
of double-refiued sugar and three pints of water; when 
it boils, putin the fruit, and boil it gently till tender, 
keeping the fruit under water ; cover it close in the same 
pau one night ; Just give it a boil up next day, and lay 
the fruit ona dish to drain from the syrup; boil the 
syrup nearly half an hour; when almost cold, put the 
fruit in glass jars; to one cup of syrup add one of brandy 
till full, 


Quinces Preservep WaHoie.—Pare and put them into 
@ saucepan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold; put them 
into a clear, thick syrup; boil them a few minutes; set 
them on one side till quite cold; boil them again in the 
same manner ; the next day boil them till they look clear; 
if the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when 
cold, put brandied paper over them, The quinces may 
be halved or quartered. 


BLACKBERRIES. —Preserve these as strawberries or cur- 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly 
or jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints 
or dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe 
blackberries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar ; put it 
over a gentle fire, and cook it until thick; then put to it 
a gill of the best fourth-proof brandy; stir it a while 
over the fire, then put it in pots. 


BLACKBERRY Syrcp.—Make a simple syrup ofa pound 
of sugar to each pint of water; boil it until it is rich and 
thick ; then add to itas many pints of the expressed juice 
of ripe blackberries as there are pounds of sugar; put 
half a nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrup; let it 
boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then add to it half a gill 
of fourth-proof brandy for each quart of syrup ; set it by 
to become cold ; then bottle it for use. A tablespoonful 
for a child, or a wineglass for an adult is a dose, 


BLACKBERRY AND WINE CoRDIAL.—We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following ex- 
cellent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended 
as a delightful beverage, and an infallible specific for 
diarrhea or ordinary disease of the bowels :— 

Receipt.—To halfa bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cin- 
namon, two ounces of cloves; pulverize wel!, mix, and 
boil slowly until properly done; then strain or squeeze 
the juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each 
pint of the Juice one pound of loaf-sugar ; boil again for 
some time, take it off, and, while cooling, add half a 
gallon of best Coguac brandy. 

Doae.—For an adult, half a gill toa gill; fora child, 
& teaspoonful or more, according to age. 
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BLACKBERRY Wine.—The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise them, to 
every galion adding one quart of boiling water; let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally ; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon 
adding two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let stand 
till following October, and you will have wiaze ready for 
use, without any further straining or boiling, that will 
make lips smack as they never smacked, under similar 
influence, before. 

PRESERVED GRAPES IN BuNcHES,—Take out the stones 
from the grapes with a pin, breaking them as little as 
possible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy 
height, then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom 
of the preserving-pan, without laying them on each 
other, and boil for five minutes, merely to extract all the 
juice; lay them in an earthen pan, and pour the syrup 
over them; cover with paper, and the next day boil the 
syrup, skimming it well, for five minutes; put in the 
grapes, let them boil a minute or two; put them in pots, 
and pour the syrup over them, after which tie down. 


Branpy Grapes.—For this purpose the grapes should 
be in large, close bunches, and quite ripe. Removeevery 
grape that is the least shrivelled, or in any way defec- 
tive; with a needle prick each grape in three places; 
have ready a sufficiency of double-refined loaf-sugar pow- 
dered and sifted ; put some of the sugar into the bottom 
of the jars, then put in a bunch of grapes and cover all 
thickly with sugar, then another bunch, then more 
sugar, and so on till the jar is nearly fall, Anishing with 
a layer of sugar; then fill up to the top with the best 
white brandy ; cover the jars as closely as possible, and 
set them away; they must not go over the fire; the 
grapes should be of the best quality, either white or 
purple, 

Grape Jeuty.—Strip from their stalks some fine ripe 
black-cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
over a gentie fire until all have burst, and the juice flows 
freely from them; strain it off without pressure, and 
pass it through a jelly-bag, or through a twice-folded 
muslin; weigh and then boil it rapidly for twenty min- 
utes; draw it from the fire, stir in it till dissolved, four- 
teen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each 
pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and per- 
fectly well skimmed. It will be very clear, and of a 
beautiful pale rose-color. 


Quince AND AppLe Jetiy.—Cut srfall and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces ; put the quinces 
ina preserving kettle, with water to cover them, and 
boil till soft; add the apples, still keeping water to 
cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp; 
put the whole into a jelly-bag, and strain without 
pressing. 


APPLE JELLY 1n MouLps.—Peel and core juicy apples, 
and boil two pounds of them with half a pint of water, 
toa pulp; pass it through a sieve; add three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one 
ounce of isinglass, dissolved in very little water; mix 
together, strain, and pour into moulds, 


Preservep Citron-Metons.—Take some fine citron- 
melons; pare, core, and cut them into slices, Then weigh 
them; and, to every six pounds of melon, allow six 
pounds of the best double-refined loaf-sugar; and the 
juice and yellow rind (pared off very thin) of four large, 
fresh lemons; also, halfa pound of race-ginger, 





Put the slices of melon into a preserving-kegle, and 
boil them half an hour, or more, till they look quite 
clear, and are so tender that a broom-twig will pierce 
through them. Then drain them; lay them in a broad 
pan of cold water; cover them ; and let them stand all 
night. In the morning, tie the race-ginger in a thin 
musiin cloth, and boil it in three pints of clear spring 
or pump-water, till the water is highly flavored. Theu 
take out the bag of ginger. Having broken up the sugar, 
put it into a clean preserving kettle, and pour the gin- 
ger-water over it. When the sugar is all melted, set it 
over the fire; put in the yellow peel of the lemons; and 
boil and skim it till no more skum rises. Then remove 
the lemon-peel ; put in the sliced citrons, and the juice 
of the lemons; and boil them in the syrup till all the 
slices are quite transparent, and so soft thata straw will 
go through them; but do not allow them to break. 
When quite done, put the slices (while still warm) into 
wide-mouthed glass or white-ware jars, and gently pour 
on the syrup. Lay inside of each jar, upon the top of 
the syrup, a double white tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit 
the surface. Put on the lids of the jars, and paste thick 
paper over them. This will be found a delicious sweet- 
meat, equal to any imported from the West Indies, and 
far less expensive. 


MARMALADES. 


Apricot.—Gather the fruit before it is too ripe, stone 
and blanch the kernels, To every pound of fruit take 
three-quarters of a pound of fine loaf-sugar; break the 
sugar iuto lumps, dip the lumps in water, allow them to 
dissolve, put it overa clear fire, and let it boil to a candy ; 
then pound and sift it; pare the fruit, cut it into thin 
slices, put them with the sugar over a *low fire, let it 
simmer till clear, but do not boil it; add the kernels, 
and then put the marmalade into jars. 

Or: Boil ripe apricots in syrup until they will mash ; 
beat them in a mortar; take half their weight in loaf- 
sugar, and sufficient water to dissolve it; boil all toge- 
ther, and skim until it is clear and the syrup thick like 
fine jelly. 

AppLes.—Pare and core some green pippins, and boil 
in water till quite soft; break them gently with the 
back of a spoon; strain the water through a jelly-bag 
till quite clear; then to every pint of the fruit put one 
pound of double-refined sugar, the peel and juice of a 
lemon, and boil to a strong syrup. Drain off the syrup 
from the fruit, and pour the apple-jelly over it, and 
simmer the whole until it becomes thick. Cover with 
paper. 

Common moist sugar is sometimes employed for fa- 
mily use. 

Quixce.—Pare and quarter the fruit, put it in layers 
‘n a stone jar with sugar sprinkled between each ; add 
a teacupful of water, and bake it in acool oven. Have 
® uantity of sugar equal in weight to the fruit; allow 
one quart of water to every four pounds; boil the sugar 
and water together, skimming it well. When the quinces 
are soft, add them, with a quart of the juice which will 
be found in the jar; boil them in the syrup, beating it 
with a spoon until the marmalade is quite smooth, 

Peacn.—The fruit for this preserve, which is a very 
delicious one, should be finely favored and quite ripe, 
though perfectly sound, Pare, stone, weigh, and boil 
it quickly for three-quarters of an hour, and do not fail 
to atir it often during the time; draw it from the fire, 
and mix with it ten ounces of well-refined sugar, rolled 
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or bes 
clear it carefully from seam, and boil it briekly for five 
minutes; throw in the strained juice of one or two good 
lemons; continue the boiling for three minutes only, 
aud pour out the marmalade, Two minutes after the 
vuwar is stirred to the fruit add the blanched kernels of 


nm to powder, for each pound of the peaches; 


part of the peachon, 

Peaches, stoned avd pared, four pounds; three-quar- 
ters of an hour, Sugar, two and a half pounds; two 
minutes, Blanched peach-kernels ; three minutes, Juice 
of two amall lemons, three minutes, 

Oba.—This jam, like most others, ls improved by 
pressing the fruit through a sieve after it has been par- 
tially boiled. Nothing can be finer than its flavor, 
which would be injured by adding the sugar at first; 
and a larger proportion renders it cloyingly sweet. 
Nectarines and peaches mixed make aa admirable pre- 


nerve, 


GREENGAGE.—When the plums are thoroughly ripe, 
take off the skins, weigh and boil them quickly, with- 
out sugar, for fifty minutes, keeping them well stirred; 
then to every four pounds add three of good sugar, 
reduced quite to powder, boil the preserve from five to 
eight minutes longer, and clear off the scum perfectly 
before it is poured into the jars. When the flesh of the 
fruit will not separate easily from the stones, weigh and 
throw the plums whole into the preserving-pan, boil 
them toa pulp, pass them through a sieve, and deduct 
the weight of the stones from them when apportioning 
the sugar to the jam. The Orleans plum may be substi- 
tuted for greengages in this receipt. 

Greengages, stoned and skinned, six pounds; fifty 
minutes. Sugar, four and a half pounds; five to eight 
minutes. 

Oranae—Scorrisu Metnop.—Weigh an equal quantity 
of Seville oranges and loaf-sugar ; cut the oranges into 
halves, take out the pulp, and put the rinds into cold 
water; boil them till tender, changing the water once 
or twice, and when cold remove the white from the peel ; 
mash the orange pulp and squeeze it through a cloth, 
adding a little water the second time of squeezing ; then 
shred the peel finely, add the juice and sugar, and boil 
twenty minutes over a slow fire. 


PICKLING IN VINEGAR 


Pickies are prepared from vegetables, fresh, salted, 
or dried, and mixed with vinegar, which should be of 
the best common kind or distilled. The safest vessels 
to use for boiling vinegar are those of enamelled iron; 
a slight oxidation may arise from the action of the vine- 
gar upon an iron vessel, but not sufficient to be danger- 
ous. Acetic acid dissolves the lead that is used in the 
tinning of saucepans, Pickles should never be put into 
glazed jars, as salt and vinegar dissolve the glaze, which 
The jars in which they are kept should 
They should be closely 
covered ; and have a wooden spoon, with holes, to take 
them out of the jar, all metals being improper. They 
should be well kept from the air, and the large jars 
should be seldom opened, and the top closely covered. 
Those pickles in common use for the table are best kept 
in the ground glass stoppered pickle-jars, which retain 
the vinegar without difficulty. It is necessary that the 
pickles should always be entirely covered with the 


is poisonous. 


either be of stone or glass. 


vinegar; examine them frequently, and if any symp- 
toms of mould appear, remove the part affected, and 
When 


boil the vinegar again, with additional spices 
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vinegar Is added to old plekles, boil it, but let it stand 
to be cooled before it ts poured over, When frat pickles 
are made, the vinegar should be pat over them boiling 
Of all piekles, perhaps, red cabbage is the most whole 
nome; it is frequently made of anboiled vinegar, merely 
poured over the cabbage, which has previously beeu 
salted, 

To PickLe NAsTURTIUMS, TO BE USED INSTEAD OF CaA- 
PERS,—Boil some very good vinegar with some mace 
white peppercorns, and a little salt, Put itinto a jar 
and when cold put in the nasturtiums as soon as gath- 
ered, Keep them closely tied down, and they will be 
very green and crisp. 

PickLep Brerroor.—Boil some beetroots tender, and 
pare and slice them; then boil as much vinegar as will 
cover them, with some mace, cloves, and peppercorns 
Pour this over when boiling, and cover it close. 

To Pickie Beans,—Put the beans in salt and water two 
days; drain and dry them; then pour boiling vinegar 
over, letting it stand three days. Pour the vinegar off, 
and repeat the boiling, letting it stand on the beans for 
three days more ; then boil all together. 

To Pickie Guerkiy CucumBers.—Pick the roughest 
and make a strong brine of salt and water scalding hot; 
put them in and cover them close. Let them stand 
twelve hours; then take boiling distilled vinegar, and 
put them in it; let them simmer, not boil, for half an 
hour; then put them ina pan, and keep them close co- 
vered with vine-leaves, and a cloth at the top. Should 
they not become sufficiently green, change the vine- 
leaves and heat the vinegar again; repeat this till they 
are 80. 

To Pickte Lemons.—Scrape twelve lemons with a piece 
of broken glass ; cut them across in quarters, not quite 
through. Give them as much salt as they will hold, 
also rub and strew it over them, and let them lie in an 
earthen dish three or four days, turning them every 
day. Then take twelve cloves of garlic, parboiled and 
salted three days, a large spoonful of flour of mustard, 
and some Cayenne pepper to every lemon. Take the 
lemons out of the salt, and put them in a jar with the 
spice, covering them with the best vinegar. Keep them 
very close, and they will be fit for use in a month. 

To Pickte Musnrooms Brown.—Take a quart of large 
mushroom buttons, wash them in vinegar with a flan- 
nel, take three anchovies, and chop them small, a few 
blades of mace, a little pepper and ginger, a spoonful of 
salt, and three cloves of shallots. Put them into a 
saucepan with awymuch vinegar as will half cover them, 
then set them on the fire, and let them stew till they 
shrink pretty much. When cold, put them into bottles 
with the vinegar poured over them ; cork and tie them 
close up. This pickle will make a great addition to 
brown sauces. 

To PickLe Mcesnrooms Waite.—Put them into equal 
quantities of cold milk and water, and rub them with a 
flannel; have ready hot milk and water, and boil them 
in it a few minutes, take them out with an egg-slice and 
put them into a jar with a little salt, cover them close 
up with a cloth, let them stand till next day, then boil 
up the vinegar and pour over them. 

To Pickie Watyvuts.—Lay one hundred walnuts in 
salt and water for six days, changing the water once; 
put them dry into a jar with a quarter of a pound of 
bay salt, a quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter of a 
pound of black peppercorns, half a pound of shallots, 
half a pound of mustard-seed, half an ounce of cloves, 
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half an ounce of mace, two «ticks of horseradish, and 
one pound of anchovies, Boil one gallon of the strong- 
ext pickling vinegar, and pour over them hot, Cover 
them with a pewter plate till cold, then add to thom a 
bottle of port wine and tle them down close, The jar 
should not be opened for two or three months, (The 
anchovies and wine may be omitted, if too expensive.) 

PickLep Onions.~-\n the month of September, choose 
the small, white, round onions, take off the brown skin, 
have a stewpan of bo\ling water ready, and then throw 
in as many onions as wil! cover the top; as soon as they 
look clear on the outside, take them up as quick as pos- 
sible with a slice, and lay them on a clean cloth, cover 
them close wiih another, and scald some more, and so 
on. Let them lis to be cold, then put them in a jar, or 
glass, or wide-mouthed bottle, and pour over them the 
best white pickling vineyur, Just hot, but not boiling, 
When cold cover them; should ihe outwr skin shrivel, 
peel it off. They must look quite clear. 

To Pickie Spanisn Ontons.—Let the onions remain 
twelve hours in salt and water; boil white vinegar with 
capsicums, cloves, whole pepper, and allspice; let it 
remain tili cold, then drain the onions well, put them in 
jars, and pour the pickle over them, 

To Pickie Rep CaBBage.—Slice it into a colander, and 
sprinkle each layer with salt; let it drain two days, 
then put it into a jar, with boiling vinegar enough to 
cover it, and put a few slices of beetroot. Observe to 
choose the purple-red cabbage. Those who like the 
flavor of spice will boil some peppercorns, mustard-seed, 
or other spice, whole, with the vinegar. Cauliflowers, 
cut in branches, and thrown in after being salted, will 
look of a beautiful red. 


For Mixep PIcKLEs, prepare any vegetables you like 
by cutting them in pieces, and let them lie in salt and 
water for two or three days; then make the pickle in the 
following manner: Boil the quantity of vinegar required 
with peppercorns, mustard-seed, a small quantity of 
mace, a few Cayenne pods and ginger, and half a pound 
of flour of mustard mixed smoothly in a basin, to be put 
in while boiling ; put all together in a large stone jar. 


PickLep Eoes.—Boil eggs very hard, peel them, and 
put them in cold water till very cold; have ready a 
strong pickle of white-wine vinegar, with a little mace 
aud whole pepper in it: put them in while it is quite 
hot, and stir, that they may all look alike; do not cover 
the pot till they are brown. Put them into a jar, and 
they will be ready in nine or ten days. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Care or Linen.—One of the most important depart- 
ments in the management of a household is that which 
embraces a care of linen, Accordingly, when this is 
well dried and put away in the wardrobe, the next part 
of our duty is to secure it from the effects of damp and 
the inroads of insects, These intruders are often de- 
structive, but they may be prevented from doing injury 
by a judicious mixture of aromatic shrubs and flowers, 
cut up and sewn In silken bags, and the drawers and 
shelves juterspersed by them. Rosemary, lavender, 
thyme, cedar shavings, roses, powdered sassafras, ‘cas- 
sia, lignea, mixed with a few drops of otto of roses or 
other strong perfume, may be agreeably adopted for this 
purpose. In all cases, it will be found that the linen, 
as well as all other washable articles, will be economized 
by being examined, and where necessary, carefully re- 
VoL. Lx1it.—15 





paired previous to thelr admission to the laundry, Tho 
articles ought also to be numbered and arfanged after 
Washing, 60 asto have thelr regular turn io domestica 
use, Another saving will be found in purchasing soap 
in large quantities, cutting it in pleces of about a pound 
weight each, and keeping it in a place of moderate tem- 
perature, Aslinen is sometimes scorched in the getting 
up, without actually being burned through, the effect 
may be removed by the following means :— 

To Remove Scorching from Linen.—Add to a quart of 
vinegar the Juice of half a dozen large onions, about an 
ounce of soap rasped down, a quarter of a pound of ful- 
ler’s earth, one ounce of lime, and one ounce of pearlash 
or any other strong alkali, Boil the whole until it ts 
pretty thick, and lay some of it on the scorched part, 
suffering itto dry, It will be found that on repeating 
the process for one or two washings, the mark will be 
completely removed without any additional damage to 
the linen; provided its texture is not absolutely injured 
as well as discolored. 

Breap.—Salt or milk rising, to one teacup of new milk 
and one teaspoon of salt, pour in two teacups of boiling 
water; when covled so as not to scald, stir in flour to 
make a batter, and set it ina kettle of warm water until 
it rises up light, which will bein about five hours; pour 
the batter into your pan of flour, and mix with warm 
water or milk in sufficiency to make four loaves of bread. 
Add a teaspoonful of soda to the wetting, knead thor- 
oughly, and put it in the pans to rise, which it will do 
in halfan hour. Bake one hour. 

A Hint To Lovers or FLowers.—A most beautiful and 
easily-attained show of evergreens may be had by a very 
simple plan, which has been found to answer remark- 
ably well on a small scale. If geranium branches, 
taken from luxuriant and healthy trees just before the 
winter sets in, be cut as for slips and immersed in soap- 
water, they will, after drooping fora few days, shed their 
leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest 
vigor all the winter. By placing a number of bottles 
thus filled in a flower-basket, with moss to conceal the 
bottles, a show of evergreen is easily insured for the 
whole season, They require no fresh water. 

How To Do up Sart Bosoms.— Take two ounces of fine 
gum arabic powder—put it in a pitcher, and pour on a 
pint or more boiling water, according to the degree of 
strength you desire—and then having covered it, let it 
stand all night—in the morning pour it carefully from 
the dregs into aclean bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. 
A tablespoonful of gum water stirred in a pint of starch, 
made in the usual manner, will give to lawn, either 
white or printed, a look of newness, when nothing else 
can restore them, after being washed. 


To MAke Bri..a Sovep.—Take a shin of beef, cut off 
all the meat in square pieces, then boil the bone three 
hours ; strain it and take off the fat, then put the broth 
to boil with the pieces of meat, a few carrots and turnips 
cut small, and a good sprig of thyme, some onions 
chopped, and a stick of celery cut in pieces; stir them all 
till the meat istender. If not cooking brown, you must 
color it. 

How to Maxe Crackyets.—One pound of flour, half 
a pound of sugar, half a pound of currants, half a pound 
of butter, and a little cream ; season with a little mace, 
and add as many eggs as will make the whole into a 
rather stiff paste. Make it up in round balls, or pull 
four together with a fork, and dip them (before baking) 
in rough-pounded loaf-sugar. 














WEDDED LOVE. 


O married love! each heart shall own, 
Where two congenial souls unite, 
Thy golden chains inlaid with down, 
Thy lamp with heaven's own splendor bright. 
LANGHORNE, 

Tae love portrayed in novels and poems is usually 
that of anticipation. The perfect happiness of the two 
lovers is to be eliminated from the chaos of hopes, fears, 
doubts, and difficulties that surround their divided path, 
while their haven of bliss, where they shall dwell to- 
gether, seen in the haze of the distance, seems the Eden 
of delight. Yet this promise of happiness is proven to 
be but the mirage of fancy, because nearly all the mar 
ried people introduced, in the course of the story or poem, 
are shown to be—if not miserable, at least not very well 
pleased with the realities of married life. 

We are happy to show our readers an actual example 
of happiness after marriage, a picture of true, pure, 
sweet love, so tender in its sympathy, so exalting: in its 
influence, so enduring in its fervor that the loves of ro- 
mance fade away before it as the stars fade when the 
sun arises 

About thirty years ago, Alexis De Tocqueville, a young 
Frenchman, came to this country to study the peniten- 
tiary system of the United States. He was then in his 
twenty-sixth year, an age when poetry and romance 
would seem more in accordance with his feelings than 
He travelled through our country, 
returned to Paris, made his Report on prisons, and wrote 
his great work,* which, in the second part, portraying 
American manners, morals, feelings, intellect, and litera- 
ture, shows the nobleness of his nature, the extraordinary 


prison discipline, 


clearness of hie moral insight, and the reverence of his 
soul for the virtuesof woman. To prove these sensibili- 
ties of his character, we will give the summary of his 
opinion of American women :— 

‘*T do not hesitate to avow, that, although the women 
of the United States are confined within the narrow cir- 
cle of domestic life and their situation is, in some re- 
apects, one of extreme dependence, I have nowhere seen 
women occupying a loftier position, and, if I were asked, 
now that I am drawing to the close of this work in 
which I have spoken of so many important things, done 
by the Americans, to what the singular prosperity and 
growing strength of that people ought mainly to be at- 
tributed—I should reply—to the superiority of their 
women.”’ Vol. IV. 

M. De Tocqueville married an English lady. This is 
not to be wondered at, when we learn, from all his 
writings, the high estimate he places on the home vir- 
tues:—the French language has no word expressive of 
home in the Anglo-Saxon meaning of the term. And 
now we come to the romance of his wedded life—the 
following extract from a letter of De Toqueville to ‘his 
most confidential friend :— 

“I can scarcely describe to you that happiness in the 
long run one enjoys in the daily companionship of a 
woman in whom any good of your own is reflected and 
returned to you improved by the reflection. When I say 
er do anything which appears to me quite right, I read 


* “De la Démocratie en Amérique,” 4 vols. 
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immediately in Mary's face a feeling of happiness and 
pride, which raises me up also, and in like manner, if 
my conscience blames me for anything, I see, immedi- 
ately, a cloud in her eyes, 

“Though I have obtained the mastery of her soul to 
an extent quite unusual, I see with pleasure that she in- 


timidates me, and so long as I love her as I now do, I 
feel sure that no wrong thing will have dominion over 
me. 

‘We have been a year married and not a day passes 
without my thanking Heaven for having placed Mary 
on my path, or without a renewed belief that, if happi- 
ness be attainable on earth, it is with such a companion. 
You ask me, my dear friend, to speak of myself and 
Mary ; [ have just opened to you the very bottom of my 
heart."’— Works and Correspondence, ete. 

This element of happiness was by divine appointment 
allowed to endure to him twenty-five years, and that 
his love continued to the end is proven, because it was 
the consolation of his last hours. De Tocqueville died 


-on the 16th of April, 1859, at Cannes, and the most 


touching scenes of his last hours show the deep, un- 
broken affection between the dying husband and the 
sick, suffering wife. 

Would not our beautiful young ladies gain in real 
loveliness if they cultivated more carefully the graces 
that prepare the heart for this long life of wedded love, 
than they can attain by the arts of coquetry or the 
adornments of dress that call forth admiration in the 
ball-room? An eloquent writer has well said that 
“the wife whose sweet nature can kindle worthy de- 
lights is she that brings to her hearth a joyous, ardent, 
and hopeful spirit; that subtle power whose sources we 
hardly can trace, but which so irradiates a home that 
all who come near are filled and inspired by the deep 
sense of womanly presence!” 

Rev. Charles Kingsley, in his celebrated novel of 
‘* Yeast,’’ has verified the superior moral insight of a 
virtuous woman, and the good influence her steadfast ness 
has over man, in his characters of Lancelot and Arge- 
mone. They were lovers, not a wedded pair, but the 
good influence of the young girl was from the same 
source that must dignify and sanctify the love and honor 
paid to the true wife by her faithful hasband. 

‘He demanded her assent to truths, not because they 
were his opinions, but for truth’s sake ; and on all points 
which touched the heart he looked up to her as infalli- 
ble and inspired. In questions of moralty, of taste, of 
feeling, he listened, not as a lover t6 a mistress, but ra- 
ther as a baby to its mother; and thus, half unconsciously 
to himself, he tanght her where her true kingdom lay; 
that the heart and not the brain enshrines the priceless 
pearl of womanhoood, the oracular jewel, the ‘Urim and 
Thummim’ before which gross man can only inquire 
and adore.”’ 

In wedded love the wite should also be able to express 
her entire trust in the noble and true heart of her hus- 
band, saying to him, “ It is my happiness 

‘To cheer thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smile unmurmuring by, 
And lighten half thy poverty.’" 


























PORTRAIT PAINTERS: THE PHILADELPHIA 
ARTIST, 
What find I here? 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ?—SHAKSPEARE, 


We are not intending to discuss questions about de- 
grees in the Fine Arts, or whether portrait painting is 
one: of the highest branches. We may say, however, 
that the great masters of the sixteenth century, Rubens 
and Vandyke, gained a world-wide fame by their por- 
traits; Vandyke especially won his chief renown by 
his exquisite “‘counterfeits’’ of fair faces, 

In England, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence obtained by portrait painting the highest 
rewards of genius bestowed by the British Government 
on its own artists; and certainly it will not be denied 
that the best perfection of this art is the power of depict- 
ing feminine beauty, grace, and expression so truthfully 
that the image on the canvass shall be “ near creation” 
in its complete Eden loveliness, 

Iu our “ Table’ of last month, we alluded to the Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, and now we wish to introduce to 
our readers our BEST ARTIST, Who has done much for 
the improvement of the public taste in this noble art, 
Mr, THomMAs SULLY is too well known to need any bio- 
graphical sketch here; his beautiful pictures of women 
and children are household treasures of art in every city 
of our land. Nor is there an American portrait painter 
who can compete with Mr. Sully; he has been called 
the Lawrence of America; like that artist, Mr. Sully is 
peculiarly happy in delineating the graceful and the 
beautiful, 

We have had and now have good portrait painters, 
deserving of high praise; Inman, for instance, could 
seize the strong features of man, and, by slightly, per- 
haps, exaggerating salient points, produce what is called 
But the soft and fine lines of 
beauty are seldom brought out in the hands of such 


a “striking likeness,’’ 
artists; their women are hard and ungraceful, if not 
coarse and ugly. 

Sully, on the contrary, has always a delicate point to 
his pencil, and his true taste for the beautiful has never 
failed to picture the lady, with all her symmetry of 
outline, softness of complexion, and gracefulness of 
air and drapery. Moreover, there is a holier charm— 
the sweet mystery of womanhood, with its love, ten- 
derness, and intellectual earnestness after the good, 
which makes us feel, while gazing on his portraits, that 

‘*A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light,” 
is the crowning glory of creation, as the poet has sung. 

Notwithstanding this genius to discover and bring 
out on his canvas all the best gifts and graces of his sit- 
ters, Mr. Sully’s portraits are excellent likenesses, and 
the children are perfectly portrayed. We do not know 
any work of art that is more pleasant to look upon than 
one of Sully’s pictures of a beautiful child; it seems like 
a glimpse of Paradise. Besides portraits, Mr. Sully has 
painted some excellent pictures of composition, which 
prove, had circumstances permitted him to deyote him- 
self to the ideal, he would have been remarkable in 
what is usually called the very highest department of 
art 

Added to all his artistic merits, Mr. Sully has the 
higher honor of being a good man, an example of ex- 


cellence that makes the happiness of his home as well 
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as secures for him the warm heart of society. Philadel- 
phia values him, not only as her first artist, but as one 
of her most esteemed citizens, 

Should any lady who reads this desire to have a por- 
trait of herself or of her child which will always live ia 
the eyes as well as hearts of her family and friends, let 
her come to Sully’s studio, No painting from his hand 
will ever be stored in the garret or turned to the wall 
because it is not pleasant to look upon, 

It may be weli to add that he is not young in years, 
but still earnest in art as when he was young. Mr. 
Sully was born in England in 1783, brought to America 
in 1792; he has resided here and become a true citizen of 
the United States; his home has been in Philadelphia 
for more than fifty years, though he has made visits to 
his native land, By untiring industry and the judicious 
economy which always accompanies a nice sense of 
honor, he found means, during his earlier efforts, to 
spend some time in London under the direction of Sir 
Benjamin West, to whom, as well as to other artists of 
note, he was warmly commended, 

The advantages thus afforded him were enjoyed and 
improved to the full measure, His last visit to London 
was to paint the portrait of Queen Victoria, soon after 
her coronation. This splendid picture isin the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and none of the portraits of Britain's good 
and therefore great sovereign will, as we believe, be 
considered so truly the expression of her youthful roy- 
alty and nobleness of mind and soul as the portrait by 
Philadelphia's best artist, Tuomas SULLY. 


WEARY. 


Bartna me a cup of water, 
Fresh from the coolest spring ; 
Shut out the tiresome sunshine; 
Sit by my side and sing, 


Oh, I am tired of thinking, 
Working, and living, too; 

Tired of books and people— 
Everything but you. 


Put out those sickening roses, 
There in the mantel vase; 

Fill it with clover blossoms. 
Come with your saintly face 


Nearer, till on my forehead 
rhe spell of your cool hand lies ; 
Calm down my fevered pulses, 
Sweet, with your tranquil eyes. 


Sing to me, love, of heaven; 
Not of the royal palms, 

Not of the harps nor the spotless robes, 
Not of the holy psalms; 


Sing how the weary rest there, 
Rest in the Saviour’s love; 

Sing how the precious promises 
The souls of the righteous prove; 


Sing till the glory enfolds us; 
Sing till you seem to be, 

Crowned and radiant, darling, 
The angel you are to me! 





Booxs vor Famity Reapine; Cueap Lireratcore.— 
That the best books are the cheapest, because they not 
only last longer when well made, but leave the best 
and most important impressions on the mind, will hardly 
be questioned by any of our readers., Those who take 
the Lady’s Book would not change it for any other pe- 
riodical, We therefore do our readers « friendly service 
by directing them, for some of the best and cheapest 


books to educate and interest the household in those 
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charitable, moral, and religious duties which make the 
daily beauty of home life, to the publishers* ofthe works 
of the Rey. Drs. Chalmers, D’Aubigné, and Hamilton. 
The works of these three authors make quite a family 
library, the volames of which we shall name in the 
Literary Notices of next month, if possible ; here we 
have only room to say that the Memoir of James Wilson 
(brother of the veritable John, of the Noctes), by Dr. 
Hamilton, is in this series, a book which has attractions 
for every noble, cultivated mind, and treasures for every 
tender and loving heart. 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

A Sew era in mental deveiopment has been gained 
within the last twenty-five years, by the better system 
of teaching now open for girls. Rev. Dr. D. W. Clarkt 
truly says that, ‘in schools for young ladies, the pur- 
suit of knowledge was (till lately) regarded as a misno- 
mer; theelegant departments of literature, the fine arts, 
the embellishments of culture were all that was deemed 
requisite in the accomplishment of the most thoroughly 
educated of the sex.’’ And Dr. Clark eloquently re- 
* Few reasons can be urged in vindication of 
It is already demonstrated that 


marks: 
this mistaken system. 
woman's mind is capable of grappling with the same 
problems of science as the sterner sex, and that she rises 
from the struggle with intellectual powers invigorated 
and enlarged in the same way. If, then, the object of 
education is to discipline the intellect, to give it power, 
why should that discipline be denied to woman? 

“There may be specific studies which may lie with- 
ont the line of a young lady's pursuits. It is the same 
with the young man. But in the mental discipline there 
should be the same breadth and comprehensiveness in 
the system of woman's education as in that for man.”’ 

Two Colleges—one in prosperous operation, the other 
in magnificent promise, seem destined to lead and guide 
this great work—the true education of women. The 
Wesleyan College at Cincinnati is the first of these, and 
the Vassur College at Poughkeepsie the other; the lat- 
ter is not yet in operation, but the endowment, $400,000, 
will give it advantages at starting that no other college 
for young women, in all the world, ever enjoyed. We 
shall refer to both these institutions in some future 
numbers. 

GrrMany has lost one of, her most eminent female 
Frau Dr. Heidenreich, nee von Siebold, died 
at Darmstadt recently. She was born in 1792, studied 
the science of midwifery at the Universities of Gottingen 
and Giessen, and took her Doctor’s degree in 1817, not 
honoris cauea, by favor of the faculty, but, like any other 
German student, by writing the customary Latin dis- 
sertation, as well as by defending in public disputation 
She took up her permanent 
abode at Darmstadt, where she was universally honored 
as one of the first living authorities of her special branch 


of science. 


scholars. 


a number of medical theses, 


IvNocENT AMUSEMENTS.—Let all innocent amusements 
be sought after with assiduity and gladness, if in due 
subordination to more pressing or important duties; 
and especially with never ceasing reference to the Great 
Giver of all earthly blessings, of which a tranquil and 
contented disposition is the best. 


* Messrs, Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
t See the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
Columbus. 
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Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarprna axp Day ScHooL For 
Youno Laptes, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To Ovr CorRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘ Anniversary’’—* Past’’—‘‘ Three Pictures” 
—‘*Memento Mori” (the other poem declined for want 
of room)—*“ To Elsie’’—“ I ask no more’’—‘ Barbarism” 
—‘‘Green Pines of the South’—* Oil Wells’’—“ Under 
the Sea’’—** Dreams’’—“ My Birth-place’’—‘ How ‘My 
Fate’ was Blighted’’—and “‘ A Woman’s Book.”’ 

These articles are detlined, yet some are worthy of 
publication if we had room: ‘Tear Drops’’—“ The Last 
Look”’’—‘*The Landlord's Daughter’’—‘* My Castle’— 
“ A Vision’’—* Sonnet’’—“* Leonora St. Clair’ —“ I know 
‘tis Madness,”’ ete. (not original)—‘‘ Devices’’—‘ I'm 
thinking of a blue-eyed lassie’—‘ There'll dawn a 
brighter day” (the other poem accepted)—* Spiritual- 
ism'’—‘' I gazed on the Summer,” etc.—‘‘ Song,”’—"‘ The 
Boarding School Young Lady’’—‘Safe-sealing Enve- 
lopes—a Fiction’’-—‘‘War and Wickedness’’— “The 
Great Mistake’—‘‘ No Hope’’—‘ Saints’ Days” (we do 
not discuss sectarian questions in the Lady's Book)— 
* Apologue’’—" Rival Parties’’—‘ My two Uncles’’-— 
“The Fourth of July’’—‘‘ Sonnet’’—‘‘ My Visit to the 
Country’’—*‘ Magnetism vereus Spiritualism’’—*‘ To Kate 
H.”’ (pretty verses to send as a “ forget-me-not”’ farewell 
to the private keeping of the beloved, whose criticism is 
always kind)—‘‘ Mary, my Mary’’—“ Annotations”’ (too 
“‘lofty”’ for our “ feminine’’ work)—‘ Loulie Manning”’ 
(will be returned, with the other pieces, when three red 
stamps are sent)—‘‘Worldly Friendship’’—‘' To 
“Lady Alda’’—‘‘ Morning Rides’’—‘“ My Sister’’—*‘ The 
wrong Daguerreotype’’—“ Half a dozen offers’’—“ Ope- 
ras’’—and “ A Single Misfortune.” 





Notice to Authors.—All MSS. must have a name, ad- 
dress—town, county, and State—and date legibly written 
on the first page, with stamps for their return, if not 
accepted. 

Literary Aspirants.—We are constantly annoyed by 
young beginners sending us poetry and asking us to 
remit our usual price. We may add that we do not 
either pay for or return poetry. One thing more while 
we are upon the subject. It is folly for writers who 
have made no name to think of receiving payment for 
their productions. An article may be fit to publish 
without being entitled to compensation. A young writer 
should have a little modesty, and be thankful that he 
has the opportunity of displaying his talents before some 
hundreds of thousands of readers, without asking more 
or less pay in addition. If he write with unusual 
ability, he will be sought out, and his contributions 
solicited, and then will be time to put a price upon the 
productions of his brain. A little plain speaking at this 
time, when we scarcely open a letter offering a prose 
contribution without a request to know ‘our terms,”’ 
will probably prove a blessing to other publishers as 
well as to ourselves. 

















Health Department. 


A Case or CnoLtera InrAntum.—The following case 
from our practice is adduced in illustration of the treat- 
ment of cholera infantum, and to show the happy effects 
of bathing and external applications under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances. We copy the report as made 
in one of our medical journals :— 

‘On the 27th of June, my little boy, a delicate child, 
six months old, and cutting his first two teeth, was at- 
tacked with diarrh@a. This did not receive any atten- 
tion till Tuesday 1st of July. [Shoemakers* families, it 
is said, often go unshod. And certain it is that doctors’ 
children often go unphysicked.] The following symp- 
toms then presented themselves: Frequent vomiting of 
yellow bile, with very profuse watery evacuations from 
the bowels, intense fever, and great heat of head and 
abdomen, About midnight he was attacked with violent 
general convulsions, with bending of the body back- 
wards, which continued at intervals of from three to six 
hours, until the evening of the 2d. While the convul- 
sious were at their height, and for some moments imme- 
diately preceding the muscular contractions, respiration 
seemed to be entirely suspended, and the little fellow 
appeared to be in articulo mortis (the article of death), 

** Treatment.—First morning. A tepid bath, to be gra- 
dually increased to a hot bath after the excitement has 
been somewhat subdued by the tepid bath; the object 
being to stimulate the whole skin, and to produce a 
strong determination to the immense net work of blood- 
vessels spread through this membrane. Apply a mus- 
tard plaster over the stomach, to be followed by a wet 
bandage, wrung out of cold water, to the whole abdo- 
men; bandage to be renewed as soon as it becomes dry 
or very warm; cold cloths to the head, to be changed 
frequently. Under this treatment the sick-stomach and 
vomiting subsided, and the discharges from the bowels 
were diminished in frequency, but they were still pro- 
fuse and watery. 

** Evening. Fever has increased ; restless, tossing from 
side to side, and biting at the fingers. Scarified gums; 
used warm, or rather a tepid bath, and cold applications 
to head and abdomen as before. No medicine ye. [We 
use the term medicine in accordance with popular ideas, 
Yet this term does not by any means belong exclusively 
todrugs. Everything that has a remedial or curative 
action is properly a medicine; and therefore bathing, 
dieting, exercise, pure air, etc., may and should be con- 
sidered among our best medicines.] After the bath the 
restlessness and fever subsided, and he seemed to be 
doing so well, that we ventured to retire to rest; but we 
were aroused about midnight by his convulsive strug- 
gles. Tepid bath immediately, with copious cold affu- 
sions to head while in the bath. Cold cloths to head and 
abdomen to be continued, and bath to be repeated when- 
ever a convulsion comes on, or before the seizure, if there 
should be sufficient warning. By this treatment the 
convulsions were gradually diminished both in frequency 
and severity; and at five o’clock on the evening of the 
2d, they took their final departure. The cold cloths 
were continued twenty-four hours longer, when the fever 
also yielded. The only medicine (drugs) given during 
the whole attack was three or four doses of a powder 
composed of Hyd. cum creta (Mercurial Chalk), and about 
the same quantity of chalk and ginger, with two half 
15* 
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grain doses of quinine on the mornings of the 2d and 
3d.”’ 

Remarks.—It is to be feared that physicians, like the 
Syrian captain of old (2 Kings v. 1—14), in their desire 
to do some great thing, too often overlook the simpler, 
safer, and even more effective remedies which can be so 
readily obtained at all times and under all cireum- 
stances; my object, therefore, in publishing this case is 
simply to call attention to the fact that the most formi- 
dable diseases may be speedily subdued by water, pure 
simple water alone; for lam convinced that the drugs 
had but little if any agency in bringing about a result 
so satisfactory and so gratifying to a father’s heart, 

CoL_umBves, Ga, 


Witerarn Mlotices. 


Books By MaiL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice 
Information toucking books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 


From T. B. Pererson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THE SOLDIER'S COMPANION. For the Use of all 
Officers, Volunteers, and Militia in the Service of the 
United States, in the Camp, Field, or on the March, Com- 
piled from the latest authorities, issued under orders of 
Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, and Lieut. General 
Winfleld Scott, General-in-Chief of the U. 8. Army. Price 
25 cents. 

THE SOLDIER'S GUIDE. A Complete Manual and 
Drill Book for the Use of Volunteers, Militia, and the 
Home Guard, Revised, corrected, and adapted to General 
Scott’s Discipline and Drill of the Soldier and Volunteer 
in the U. 8. Army, at the present time. By an officer in 
the U. 8. Army. Price 25 cents. 

From Kine & Barrp, Philadelphia:— 

THE VOLUNTEER’S MANUAL; Containing Full In- 
structions for the Recruit, in the Schools of the Soldier 
and Squad, with one hundred illustrations of the differ- 
ent positions in the Facings and Manual of Arma, and 
the Loadingsand Firings. Arranged according to Scott's 
System of Infantry Tactics, by Lieut. Col. D. W. C. Bax- 
ter, of the Second Regiment of National Guards, now in 
the service of the United States. Part I. Complete 
copies sent by mail, free of postage, on the receipt of 
25 cents. 

From Repp & Carieton, New York, through J. B, 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PARTISAN LEADER. By Beverly Tucker, of 
Virginia, Secretly printed in Washington (in the year 
1836) by Duff Green, for circulation in the Southern 
States. But a‘terwards suppressed, Asa novel, simply, 
this story will be found somewhat dry reading. Taken 
in connection, however, with the fearful events which 
are now transpiring in our distracted country, it will be 
perused with absorbing interest. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through J. B. Lippin- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MINNIE CARLTON. By Mary Belle Bartlett, This is 
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a beautiful and interesting little story of a moral cha- 
racter, It will be a pleasing and instructive addition to 
the library of any young girl who wishes to form a 
character based upon the true principles of excellence. 

From Ropert Carter & Brotners, New York :— 

MEMORIALS OF CAPT. HEDLEY VICARS, Ninety- 
By the author of “English Hearts 
and Hands,” ete. This valuable and interesting work, 
80 suited to the present juncture, is offered to the public 
in a form and ata price to make it within the reach of 
every soldier. We hope they will all read it, and learn 
from the life and death of this gallant officer, how to be 
a true soldier of Christ strengthens one to be a true and 
brave defender of their country’s honor. 

THE SOLDIER'S TEXT-BOOK; or, Confidencein Time 
of War. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. A careful 
selection of verses from the Bible, made by a careful 
student of the Holy Word, and well suited for its pur- 
pose as a soldier's Vade Mecum. 

THE HAVEN AND PRIZE. By the author of “ Me- 
" This is a little work, consist- 
ing of several short essays and sketches full of the 


Seventh Regiment. 


morials of Capt. Vicars 


devoted and earnest spirit and power of the well-known 
author. It cannot be too widely disseminated. 


We are indebted for the five following volumes to the 
PROTESTANT EpiscopaL Pus.isnine Society, 762 Broad- 
way, New York:— 

MORAVIAN LIFE; or, An English Girl's Account of 
a Moravian Settlement in the Black Forest. Edited by 
the author of “ Mary Powell.”’ Thisisacharming book 
for any school-girl, and, from its simple, quiet story and 
aimirable example, will have a most happy influence 
wherever it goes. The Moravian seminaries are truly 
Christian nurseries, and the chief object of their plan of 
edneation is not a showy enamel of accomplishments, 
but to lead the young to the highest and best aims 
through pleasant paths. The diary of a Moravian school- 
cirl is as novel as it is fascinating. We commend it to 
all who are looking for birthday or holiday presents for 
girls from twelve to fifteen. 

THE HOLY DAYS OF THE CHURCH. By Mary E. 
Bradley. A very unpretending but excellent little yol- 
ume, ‘designed to give simple explanations of the Holy 
Days of the Church, adapted to children, and, indeed, to 
ALL who ask with regard to them, ‘What mean ye by 
this service?’’’ It shows careful research, clearness of 
combination, and true devotional feeling and practical 
taste in the selection of the little poem for each day. 

LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN, the Self-Educated Man. 
Rey. John N. Norton is already widely known by his 
biographies of Washington and the Bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. He has now arranged the life 
of the boys’ hero, Benjamin Franklin. Thestery of Frank- 
lin’s early struggles is always fascinating to thoughtful 
lads, and next to that of Washington in general interest. 
There cannot be too many well-written histories of him, 
and Mr. Norton’s gives new and interesting material. 
The style is clear and straight-forward, the incidents 
well arranged. It is published by H. B. Price, New 
York, and for sale at the Church Book Society. 

THE LIFE OF BISHOP BERKLEY, by the same an- 
thor, has great historical as well as personal interest. 
The character of the man described by Pope as “having 
every virtue under heaven,” must be a valuable stady. 
We commend this valuable series of biography in the 
course of publication by the Protestant Episcopal Sun- 





day-School Union, not that we think they will reach the 
younger part of the community, for whom they are 
especially intended, but by being put in circulation in 
this manner they will find readers among the elder 
members of the family or the teachers of the sunday- 
schools. Biography is th: taste of maturity and thought, 
not the choice of the young. 

THE LIFE OF HUGH LATIMER, by George L. Duye- 
kinck, scarcely needs acommendation. The subject and 
the author speak sufficiently for its pathos and its power 
of kindling enthusiasm for the devoted martyrs and 
confessors of the Church. We regret that we have not 
space to quote the closing paragraphs of the volume, 
which are at once a eulogy and a prophecy. It is a for- 
tunate thing that Mr. Duyckinck has the spirit and the 
leisure for these contributions to our best and purest 
literature, 


Godren's Arm-Chair. 


Ovr ILivstRations.—We present the illustrations in 
this number—S8teel plate, Fashion-plate, and the pretty 
Farm-yard scene—as being worthy the notice of our 
subscribers. The truthfulness and beauty of our fash- 
jon-plates are every where acknowledged. 

Taat Dear AND DcomMB WOMAN TURNED UP AGAIN.— 
Verily, this is one of the most accomplished impestors 
of the day. A letter from Fultonville, N. Y., says she 
has been there. Other publishers are also swindled, as 
she had three or four magazines for which she was so- 
liciting subscriptions, ‘I paid hercash down $2,” says 
our correspondent. That is the whole secret. To save 
one dollar two are lost. Any one offering a publication 
cheaper than the published price ought at once to be 
suspected. 

Proressor F. L. 0. Rosxrria, 1813 Coates Street, Phila- 
delphia. To schools wanting an accomplished teacher 
of Latin, we recommend this gentleman. He has recom- 
mendations from Bishop Odenheimer and others. He 
will also teach in families. 

A ComPpiimMeyt TO ovk SteeL PLates—from City and 
Country, Nyack :— 

‘“*No monthly magazine was ever published, in either 
this country or England, that gave its readers steel 
plates of equal merit with those furnished tothe readers 
of this Lady’s Book. The London Art Journal may form 
an exception, if it isa monthly—our impression is that 
it is issued only quarterly, however; and its price is $6 
ayear. The large fashion-plate is praiseworthy, simply 
on its artistical merits, while there is probably no super- 
lative that will express the delight of the ladies con- 
cerning it.” 

Orr valned contributor, Mrs. Haven, commences again 
with an admirable story in this number. She will con- 
tinue to furnish a story monthly. 

Somenopy has sent usa religious drama. It has on 
one of the pages a description of the costumes to be worn 
by the several characters. The first is—‘‘ Angel: Au- 
burn travelling garb underneath a white garment.”’ 
Now, what is an ‘auburn travelling garb” for an 


angel? 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


In these times, all musical entertainments worthy the 
name are killed, of course. At the Academy, and at va- 
rious halls, “‘ Volunteer Fund Concerts,’ are given, with 
no lack of patriotism or money, but a surprising absence 
of melody. Even the Germania is without its head. 

Sheet Music.—Our monthly bulletin comprises some 
new pieces, with new editions of several old favorites, 
For the convenience of purchasers we classify them, 
separating those foradvanced performers from pieces not 
s0 difficult. We are enabled to offer also any five 25 
cent pieces for $1, or any music in the list to the same 
amount. This arrangement extends only to pieces named 
in this month’s “ column.” 

Easy Songs and Ballads; Through Cloudless Days, 
25 cents; O Would that in the Quiet Tomb, 25 cents; 
Mary Vale, 25 ceuts; Because thou art here, 25 cents; 
The Passing Bell, 2» cents; Home returning from the 
Wars, 25 cents; Don’t shut out the Moonbeams, 25 
cents; O who would look sad, 25 cents; Black Eyed 
Nell, 25 cents; Only just a year ago, 25 cents; I've 
loved thee long, 25 cents; He Sleeps beneath the Hea- 
ther, 25 cents; Good Night, Fair Maiden, 25 cents; Poor 
Ben the Piper, 25 cents; Like the Streaks of Eastern 
Skies, 25 cents; Stand by our Flag, 25cents; The Grave 
of Grimes, 25 cents; Mary Wayne, 25 cents; By the 
Banks of Hudson River, 25 cents; Bessy Green, 25 
cents; Johnny Darling, humorous, 25 cents; In my 
Swift Boat, 25 cents; The Yankee Girl, 25 cents; Lost 
Lizzie, 25 cents; List thee, Dearest, 25 cents; Inspirer of 
Prayer, 25 cents; Kitty, my Love and I, 25 cents; The 
Good Time has Come, 25 cents; Tyrolese Peasant Song, 
25 cents; Were I a Soldier, by Stigelli, 35 cents; O Lady 
Touch Those Chords Again, 25 cents; How Swift the 
Blissful Moments Pass, 30 cents; Young Ellen Loraine, 
15 cents; Pretty Blue Star, 10 cents; National School 
Hymn and Chorus, 10 cents; Why are you Weeping, 10 
cents. 

Easy Pieces: Sunbeam Waltz; Ocean Pearl Schot- 
tische; Institute Polka; Ravine Quick Step; Flight 
Waltz; La Fleur Favorite, Quadrille, 35 cents; Patty 
Cake Polka, 50 cents; Maiden's Dream Waltz; Repeat 
Polka. Each 25 cents, with the two exceptions named. 


Songs and Ballads for Advanced Performers: The 
Summer Book, 25 cents; Where Shall I Find Her, by 
Mulder, sung by Madam Fabri, 35 cents; I’m but the 
Withering Flower, 25 cents; Sweet Bride of Sleep, 35 
cents; The Miller’s Daughter—not very difficult, 30 
cents. 

Pieces for Practised Performers: Zouave, Mazourka 
brillante, 30 cents; Udollo Polka, 30 cents; Long Weary 
Day, Transcription, 35 cents; Good News From Home, 
Transcription, 50 cents; Beautiful Star, 50 cents; Little 
Gipsy Mazourka, 50 cents; Convent Bells, 35 cents; 
Twilight Warblings, 40 cents. Address orders to Phil- 
adeiphia, to J. Starr Ho.ioway. 

In one of the actions during the Peninsular War, a 
colonel of the English army, by his bravery and resolu- 
tion, achieved wonders in an action against greatly 
superior forces. In the dispatches and mention of the 
affair, he found all the glory was given to his superior 
officer. He was silent. One evening, in the presence of 
the commander-in-chief, this very action was discussed. 

‘*By the way, colonel,” said the General, “‘ you were 


in that action. How did you distinguish yourself?” 


‘TI died, covered with glory,’’ was the reply. 





Address 
Mrs. 


Waat ovr Fasnion Eprron can Svppty. 
Fashion Editor, care L, A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 
balls, canvas for working, etc. ete. 

“Why did you not pocket some of those pears?” said 
one boy to another ; ‘nobody was there to see.” ‘ Yes, 
there was; I was there to see myself, and I don’t want 
to ever see myself do a mean thing.” 





‘*Gopry’s Lady's Book is so large and gives so much 
for so small a price that any one who cannot afford to 
buy it, is indeed poor.” 

Weare obliged tothe Burlington (Wis.) Gazette for the 
above. But we are sorry to say that it is those who can 
afford to pay that are the most inveterate borrowers, 

Who is there that don't love a good laugh? The one 
who is a good hearty laugher is not ‘fit for treason, 
stratagem, and spoils.”’ And nothing is so refreshing 
as hearty laughter. It clears the cobwebs of the mind. 
We think a good laugh early in the morning is to the 
sensible man what the early glass isto the toper: it sets 
The Georgetown Argus agrees with us; it 


’ 


him up. 
says :— 

** A good laugh is one of the richest biessings ever en- 
joyed by anybody, and we always prepare ourselves 
for it when we read Mr. and Mrs, Rasher. Godey not 
only contains witty productions, but plenty that is in- 


structive and entertaining. 





Dear Goper: ‘I now take my pen in hand 
To inform you that I’m in the living land,” 
And hope I shall always be glad tc stay, 
Where I can hear every month from Mr. Godey. 
I would like to scrape an acquaintance with you; 
But, first, let me tell you I’m no stocking-blue, 
Nor a body that’s gifted with sense, by the way, 
Enough to please the fastidious, Mr. Godey. 
No, sir! I’m a woman as plain as your shoe, 
And quite past the age of forty and two; 
Thirty odd years ago a month and a day, 
I first knew the man “ Mr. Louis Godey.’ 
I ‘ve tarried in York, and I’ve tarried in Penn, 
I’ve tarried in the State Illinois twice ten ; 
Now I'll leave you to guess—Who d’ you think I am, 
pray? 
This matter-of-fact woman that writes you Godey! 
We thank our fair correspondent for the above, but 
inform her that our name is not accented Go-day. It is 
Go-de, accent on the first syllable. 





MILToN was once asked, ‘‘ How is it that in some 
countries a king is allowed to take his place on the 
throne at fourteen years of age, but may not marry until 
he is eighteen ?”’ 

‘* Because,” said the poet, “it is ensier to govern a 
kingdom than a woman.” 

Estama from Brooklyn. Sorry we cannot oblige you, 
but we do not publish enigmas. 
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CONVEYANCING IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 
(Extract from Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. IV. p. 556, 
10th Ed., note a.) 

Edited by W. H. Forman, Esq., New York. 

In the North American Review for October, 1840, page 
313, there is given a copy of an Egyptian deed in the 
Greek language, and under seal, with a certificate of 
registry in a publie office annexed, and executed in the 
year 106 B. C., or more than a century before the Chris- 
tian era, It was written on papyrus, and found de- 
posited, in good preservation, in a tomb in Upper Egypt, 
by the side ofa mummy (probably that of Nechutes the 
purchaser), and contains the sale of a piece of land in 
the city of Thebes. It has the brevity and simplicity of 
the Saxon deeds, so much commended by Spelman. It 
vives the names and titles of the sovereigns in whose 
time the instrument was executed, viz., Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy, her son, surnamed Alexander. It describes 
with precision the ages, stature, and complexion, by 
way of identity, of each of the contracting parties, as, 
for instance, Pamonthes, one of the male grantors, “‘ aged 
about 45, of middle stature, dark complexion, handsome 
person, bald, round-faced, and straight-nosed ;"’ and 
Semmuthis, one of the female grantors, ‘“‘aged about 22 
years, of middle size, yellow complexion, round-faced, 
flat-nosed, and of quiet demeanor.’ 
tate that the four grantors (two brothers and two sis- 
have sold out of the piece of land belonging to them 

he southern part of the Memnoneia, 8000 cubits of 
rround, one-fourth part of the whole. The 


’ It then goes on to 


bounds ‘tare on the south by the royal street, on the 
north and east by the land of Pamonthes, and Bokon of 
IHlermis, his brother, and the common land of the city; 
the west by the house of Tephis, the son of Chalomn; 
a canal running through the middle leading from the 


Nechutes 


on 
river. These are the abutters on all sides, 
the less, the son of Asos, aged about 40 years, of middle 
stature, yellow complexion, cheerful countenance, long 
face, and straight nose, with a scar upon the middle of 
his forehead, has bought the same for one talent of 
The vendors being the acting salesmen 
Nechutes, the purchaser, 


brass money 
ind warrantors of the sale. 
has accepted the saime.’’ 

There seems to be no doubt of the authenticity and 
ave of the instrument in the minds of the distinguished 
German, French, and English scholars, and profound 
intiquarians who have studied the subject. 

Tur River Falls Journal says: “If we ever marry, 
one of the main motives will be to have somebody to 
take Godey home to.” 

Our advice is, try it, when the times get a little better. 


A PEASANT in Paris for the first time was very much 
interested in all he saw, and asked numerous questions 
One day he walked into 


of those with whont he spoke. 
a little office where there was only a table covered with 
writing materialsandachair. A young man was seated 
there, idle. 

‘Sir,’ said the peasant, ‘‘ will you be kind enough to 
tell me what you sell here?’’ 

‘“*Certainly,”’ said the man, wishing to revenge him- 
self for the interruption ; “‘ we sell asses’ heads.”’ 

““Why,’’ said the peasant, with an air of great simpli- 
city, ‘what good sales you must have had! I see only 

ne left in the place.’’ 


Tue name of ‘‘ Marion” for embroidery has been seve- 
ral times published. 
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Hain ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 


We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 
Breastpias, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to #15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to #3 
Necklaces, from 86 to $15 
Fob-chains, from &6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, #4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 
Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 


Harr is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: ‘‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

‘“HuMBLE as I am,” said a bullying spouter at a mass 
meeting, a night or two ago, ‘I still remember that I’m 
a fraction of this great republic.” ‘‘ You are, indeed,” 
said a bystander, “and a vulgar one, at that.” 


Domestic Praise.—The Bucyrus Forum says: “ We 
suppose ladiee can get along witheut Godey, but it must 
bean awful get along—something like bringing up chil- 
dren without any milk about the house.” 


A youna peasant girl in Kent once laid a wager that 
she dared go into an graveyard after midnight, and 
bring away a skull. One of her opponents in the wager 
was concealed by the others behind a monument to 
frighten her from the enterprise. 

At the appointed hour, the girl went to the graveyard, 
and picked up a skull. 

“Give me my head!” cried a sepulchral voice, from 
behind the monument. 

‘Take it!’’ she cried, flinging it to him. A second 
time she took a skull, and the concealed man made the 
same request. She noticed that the voice was the same, 
but flung him the second skull. Athird one was found, 
and the voice cried again— 

‘Give me my head!”’ 

**No!’’ she cried; “I want this one. 
enough for a living man, and two is surely sufficiert for 


One head is 


a ghost.”’ 

“Tue Music, alone, is worth the subscription to Go- 
dey,’’ says the Cambridge Flag of the Free, and we know 
itis. We give it in our book original, and the music 
stores get it after us. 





GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 





GROUP OF FOUR COTTAGES. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by Samvuz. Sioax, Architect, Philadelphia. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 








PRINCIPAL FLOOR, 


Tue following design differs essentially in character 
from any which precedes it, being a combination or 
group of dwellings so arranged that they can be occu- 
pied by four separate families, at the same time entirely 
distinct and private. This plan possesses much in its 
arrangement, each family having four apartments as- 
signed to it. 

First Floor.—Living-room, C; porch, A, opening to 
sitting-room, B, from which is a stairway leading to the 
chamber floor. 

The chambers E D are conveniently fitted up with 
closets. 

The architecture of the exterior is simple in character, 
partaking of the rural cottage style with form of con- 
struction, 














BECOND FLOOR. 


Betirnt’s opera, ‘I Montecchi e Capuleti,”’ was lately 
performed at Bucharest. At the bottom of the «fiche 
was the following notice: “To avoid the lamentable 
effect at the end of the fourth act, Romeo and Juliet will 
not die.’’ 

This reminds us of an incident: A manager of a thea- 
tre advertised with great flourish of trumpets that he 
would bring out “Don Juan; or, The Libertine De- 
stroyed,” with new scenery dresses, and decorations, 
the scenery taken from views drawn on the spot, with 
the exception of the view of the Infernal Regions. 

Ir the anthor of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Rasher” will give us 
permission, we will publish the name. Until then, 
friend Journal, of Condesport, we must be silent. 











EXCAVATIONS were lately recommenced in Pompeii, 
and among the first discoveries made was a druggist’s 
shop, containing pill-boxes in abundance, 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be 
county, and State you reside in. 


persons requiring answers by mail must send a 


particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

Mrs. C. B.—Sent ear-rings and clasps May 24th. 

Mrs. H. D.—Sent pattern 24th. 


Mrs. C. B.—Sent braid 28th. 
Mrs. N. A. P.--Sent patterns 28th. 
Mrs. G. M. H.—Sent patterns 28th, 


Miss A. M.—Sent hair cross 30th. 
A. W.—Sent chenille June Ist. 
Dr. G. W. G.—Sent turban hat by Adams’s express 3d. 


M. A. H.—Sent millinery by Adams's express 7th. 
Mrs. E. R. R.—Sent ring 7th. 
Miss A. C, W.—Sent articles 7th. 


Mrs. 8. B.—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 7th. 

Mrs. J. G.—Sent box of patterns by Howard's express 
llth 

Mrs. E. A. D.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. W. R.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. J. ll. B.—Sent patterns 17th. 

C. D. ¢ Sent articles by Adams’s express 17th. 

Mrs. E. C. B.—Sent Zouave jacket pattern 18th. 

J. K. J.—Sent Zouave jacket pattern 18th. 


bemistry for the Young. 


i) 


ul 


LESSON XIX.—(Coneluded.) 


417. Carwontc acid is very noxious when breathed. 
I; is evolved in many common operations, such as lime- 
stone-burning and brewing. It isalso given off naturally 
in many parts of the world. The “grotto del cane” in 
the vicinity of Naples owes its danger to the presence of 
carbonic acid, which, being a very heavy gas, lingers 
near the floor of the grotto, and is fatal to dogs and otaer 
small quadrupeds, because they cannot avoid breathing 
it, whereas human beings, on account of their erect pos- 
ture, remain elevated above the noxious level, and thus 
In the island of Java there 
exists a large valley teeming with*his gas, and covered 


escape with impunity 


with the skeletons of animals which have gone there 
The existence of this valley has given 
It is 
true the upas-tree grows in Java—also that its juice is 


inadvertently 
rise to the fabulous deseription of the upas-tree. 


but that the tree itself poisons the atmos- 
The me- 
phitiec valley owes its noxious influence to carbonic acid. 

418 
cured, may, nevertheless, be converted into a fluid ora 
solid 
as.we see in chalk, in marble, and numerous other car- 
Marble is always found in the vicinity of 
If chalk be 
fused in closed iron vessels, a substance resembling 


poisonous, 


phere for miles around, or at all, is untrue, 
Carbonic acid, although a gas as usually pro- 
Iu combination it readily assumes the solid form, 


bonates 


mountains which once were fluid by heat. 


marble 
419 


is produced 

All carbonates, without exception, evolve car- 
I acid gas when another acid, such as the nitric, 
If a substance, 


nic 


hydrochloric, sulphuric, &c., is added, 
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on being thus treated with acids, effervesce and yield a 
gas, most probably the substance operated upon is a 
If the gas whiten lime-water, extinguish 
flame, and do not smell like burning sulphur, the sub- 
stance operated upon is certainly a carbonate. 

420. Carbon unites with hydrogen in numerous pro- 


carbonate. 


portions, constituting solids, liquids and gases. Essence 
of lemon and oil of turpentine are both compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen in precisely similar proportions ; 
thus presenting us with the curious, although by no 
means singular fact, of identity of composition not cor- 
responding with identity of properties. Pit coal may be 
regarded as a compound of carbon and hydrogen ; so in 
like manner is coal gas; or, more properly speaking, 
the latter is a mixture of many compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, of which oleflant gas, next to be treated 
of, is the chief. 

421. Mix one part of alcohol with two parts (measure) 
of oil of vitriol, in a Florence flask ; attach a co»k and 
bent tube, and distil by meaus of a spirit-lamp flame. 
Allow the first portions of the resulting oleflant gas to 
escape, and collect the rest in the usual manner, in bot- 
tles, over water, agitating it well with water to remove 
associated impurities, The term olefiant has been given 
to this gas because when mixed with chlorine, and al- 
lowed to stand at rest for some time, an oily-looking 
fluid results. 
and ignited, then a very different result takes place; a 
flame rapidly spreads through the vessel, aud carbon is 
deposited. 

422. Takea tall glass jar or bottle, fill it with water, and 
invert it over the pneumatic trough ; pour in one meas- 
ure of olefilant gas, and two measures of chlorine; press 
a glass valve against the mouth of the jar containing the 
mixture, agitate the contents by inverting the jar two 
or three times in succession, and apply a lighted taper. 
Carbon will be deposited. 

423. The diamond is carbon in a state of absolute 
purity, and crystallized ; it is supposed to be of vegetable 
origin, and most probably was once in a pasty or liquid 
condition; inasmuch as many specimens contain im- 
bedded within their substance bubbles of air, and even 


If, however, it be mixed with chlorine, 


insects. The diamond, if immersed red hot into oxygen 
gas, burns; yielding carbonic acid, and thus affording 
By peculiar and gradu- 
ated application of heat, the diamond may be converted 
into coke, although chemists have not yet been fortu- 
nate enough to solve the other problem, of converting 
coke into diamonds, 


complete evidence of its nature. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editreas of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a8 Well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 
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Yo order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 
DINNER AND EVENING-DRESS FOR WATERING-PLACES. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress of white grenadine, with trim- 
mings of mauve-colored silk and ribbon; the skirt has 
three bouillonnée of grenadine, separated by narrow ruf- 
flee of mauve silk, with a narrow ornament of ribbon on 
the lower edge. The upper portion of the skirt is caught 
up by bands of mauve ribbon, laid on flat. The ribbon 
ornament, en eschelle, that edges the ruffles of the skirt, 
is repeated on the sleeves, which are demi long and 
wide. Corsage in a short, rather blunt point; berthé of 
grenadine, in bowillonnie separated by narrow bands of 
mauve ribbon. Hairturned back over acushion. Cap 
of blonde, flowers, and mauve ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of Pompadour silk, the ground a dove- 
color, the pattern in black and gold. Around the bottom 
of the skirt are four flounces, alternately of dove-color 
and apple green, all set on with a heading formed by the 
flounce. The front breadth isin the very popular tablier 
or apron fashion, formed by alternate narrow flounces. 
The sleeves, which are a cood shape, are ornamented 
with the same, and a heart-shaped berthé to correspond 
covers the upper part of the corsage. Watteau head- 
dress of lace, with a bandeau of mauve ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress fora young girl. Skirt of Pompadour 
siik, a white ground, with Napoleon blue stripes; be- 
tween the stripes are pansies in natural colors. Zouave 
jacket and vest of fine white cashmere, trimmed with 
narrow black velvet ribbon and black lace; full bishop 
sleeve of white muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Extremely simple and pretty robe, of India 
muslin, in a striped pattern, made up over a slip of pale 
rose-colored silk. it is ornamented by flat bands of the 
same, edged with Valenciennes, Sash and bonnet strings 
of rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Robe of white satin, having the lower part of 
the skirt trimmed with a bowillonné of thulle, finished 
above and below with a ruche of thulle, bound at the 
edges with blue satin ribbon. Over the upper part of 
the skirt descends a tunic of white thulle bowillonné at 
the edge, and nearly covered by two deep rows of black 
lace, The tunic is raised up on the left side by a bow 
with long ends of blue velvet. The corsage low, and 
pointed in front of the waist, is edged at the upper part 
with a row of white lace. In front and behind there are 


folds of thulle, and beneath the folds there is a ruche of 
thulle bound with blue satin ribbon; from the under 
part of the ruche descends a narrow frill of black lace. 
A bow of blue velvet, encircled with black lace, is placed 
The sleeves are 


on the ruche in front of the corsage. 








formed of two puffs of thulle, separated by a frill of 
black lace. The hair is dressed in frizzed curls in front, 
and ina bow behind. Headdress consisting of # plait of 
blue velvet, trimmed at the upper part with a narrow 
row of black lace, and at the back with two lappets, also 
composed of black lace. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR AUGUST. 


We have been obliged to,delay noticing the novelties 
in juvenile wear, and will now give the nursery its due 
place. For infants, lovely little cap bonnets in Valen- 
ciennes medallions, lined with white silk and edged 
with frills of Valenciennes, have a little bow of pearled 
ribbon at the top of the cap or a little on one side, The 
cape is flowing, and also covered with medallions of Va- 
lenciennes, For country wear, tiny capellines of white 
cambric, lined with blue, rose-colored, or maize silk be- 
neath the insertings are worn; or plain Marseilles or 
piqué, with the brim and edges buttonholed in small 
scallops, either ‘n white or some fast color. For cloaks, 
dimity, Marseilles, and pigué, either buff or white, 
trimmed with an endless variety of white braid an inch 
broad, or several rows of narrow or the moderate width, 
say half an inch, put on in waved, pointed, or square 
Grecque patterns. The same materials are much used in 
the little suits made for the street wear of boys from 
two to five years old. 
variety of sacque patterns, very wide in the skirt, so as 
to allow the under petticoat of flannel; they may be 
either high or low in the neck ; when high, they are ac- 
companied by long sleeves. They are usually cut cross- 
wise of the stuff, which insures a better fit at the waist, 
and are trimmed all around with one or several rows of 
braid. Black velvet ribbon or flat silk gimp is largely 
used on unwashable materials, such as mohair, Italian 
(raw) silk, plaid alpaca, shepherds’ plaid, and the like. 

It isa good plan, for very young children, to havea 
tape running, put on flat on the inside, at the waist line, 
with a drawing-string to confine the fulness at the waist. 
For children of this age, in washable materials, a trimmed 
belt of the material is considered less stiff than one of 
leather. Very narrow leather belts, in fancy colors, 
with double clasps of enamel or mother-of-pearl. The 
black belts with a stamped gold pattern, or those with 
green, red, or Rus-colored ground are the neatest, For 


For the house there is a large 


country wear, plaid ginghams of good quality, plain 
linens, figured linens, plaid cottons, and any of the 
light materials in ‘silk and cotton; silk and wool are 
very suitable, 

The same materials are used in the Albert street dress, 
which is still worn, and more popular than ever. It is 
a short skirt, consisting of three widths of stuff, box 
plaited on to a pointed band, which is attached to a Zou- 
ave vest of white cambric or linen, Over this is worn a 
loose jacket, rather longer behind than in front, and 
sloped out on the hips. In shepherds’ plaid of silk and 
cotton or silk and wool, braided by narrow black velvet 
ribbon, itis a very neat and serviceable dress, readily 
made, washed, and cared for. We must not neglect to 
chronicle the new Zouave suits for boys just introduced 
to jacket and trousers, The cut-away jacket has long 
been known, and to this and the shirt above described 
is added, instead of the plaited skirt or the long-worn 
knee-breeches, full Turkish trousers, which are loose 
and easy to the figure, and allow full play to the limbs 
of the restless little being. Blue and gray flannel is very 
suitable for this dress, trimmed with a simple pattern in 
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scarlet braid. We shall speak of the suits worn by lads 
in our next. 

It may be remembered that we directed those who had 
been in the habit of shopping at the ever-to-be-regretted 
Genin’s Bazaar to 303 Canal Street, where certain of its 
departments are continued under their original direction, 
We are indebted to Mrs. Myers, of this establishment, 
for a review of the different hats and caps in favor with 
the younger branches. The Tudor hat, with the high, 
turned-up brim, bound by black or colored velvet, with 
a band of the same, is a very suitable accompaniment 
for the above dress, It is to be had in Leghorn, split 
straw, and fancy braids. The half turban is also a good 
shape. The Continental is intended for quite a young 
child; its turned-up brim is tri-cornered—as the name 
implies, a point before and at each side; it is of split 
straw, richly trimmed with velvet and wide white rib- 
bon ; the side rosettes are of blonde velvet and ribbon. 
The straw caps, with patent leather visor of some light 
and pretty shade, and the gray Tudor felts, of the best 
quality, are intended for older boys. 

The children’s hat department, being a legitimate 
branch of Mr. Genin’s original business, is still carried 
on by him in excellent taste, and with the best possible 
materials, All the above varieties are manufactured by 
bim. 

To return fo 303 Canal Street. They have lately added 
a room for children’s dress, where the Alfred suits, 
sacque, ete., already described, are to be found. We 
noticed in this department a pretty style for making up 
muslins, Chambray cambrics, etc., for little girls. The 
waist is full, gathered into the belt in a fan or sheaf pat- 
tern, and spreading, to the shoulders, following the out- 
line of the gathers, is a ruffle two inches in width, placed 
bretelle-fashion, and running over the shoulders to the 
belt in front and back, The skirt and sleeves were 
ruffled to correspond. 

Another pretty dress is a chinée gray silk, with three 
small flounces, each bordered by a roll of green silk. 
The flounces gradually diminish in depth. The body is 
cut square across the top, and low, especially on the 
shoulders. The mantelet to match has four rows of trim- 
ming, and fastens in front by a large bow of green silk. 

To accompany these low-bodied frocks very pretty 
Zouave chemisettes are made, plaited all over, and havy- 
ing lappets at bottom to prevent them from working up. 

Another of these graceful dresses is made of muslin, 
having a white ground with mauve lozenges, The skirt 
is ornamented with a ruche d la vieille, of muslin, over- 
lapped at each side by a ruche of mauve ribbon, The 
body, plaited in the sheaf fashion, is trimmed all round 
by « small ruche, like that on the skirt. The mantelet, 
laid in flat plaits, is bordered by a similar ruche, and 
fastens with a mauve bow. 

White silk bonnets with soft crowns are sometimes 
made for little girls, but the round hat described in the 
epring (the brim set up an inch or #0 in the crown) are 
most generally worn; the trimming, velvet blended 
with ribbon, and a plame of feathers or straw. Black 
velvet and white ribbon is very popular. The brim is 
generally bound with velvet. For walking, Bowden 
furnishes half high boots of cloth ; for the house, slippers 
of several pretty styles. For street coats—Brodie’s best 
coat is of a light but lustrous black silk, gored to the 
figure and coming quite to the bottom of the child's 
dress. It may be buttoned closely from the chin to the 
waist; the seams are corded. The round pelerine, 
sleeves, and pockets are trimmed with a double pinked 





ruche of silk, The same coat is made of white or buff 
piqué, with linen trimmings aad buttons. 

Brodie’s elegant lace mantles are just in season. The 
real Chantilly laces imported by him are almost invari- 
ably in points or a half shawl, the reason being two- 
fold—a point is always in fashion; and again, a point 
flowered, or a scarf with full flowers in real lace, is 
beyond most American purses. Some of his Pusher 
laces, the present season, are so admirable in design aud 
texture as to deceive even a practiced eye. 

Besides the laces, there is a scarf mantilla quite low 
on the shoulder; the fulness between the shoulders in 
double box plaits; the point is tablier; it is trimmed 
with a volante of medium width, the edge being hemmed 
with acord. Large flat bow, or rosette with long ends 
at the back; edge with thread lace. There are a few 
white grenadine and barége mantles corded with white 
silk; of a wide bournous shape. Double shawls of 
white muslin are also a good deal worn. They some- 
times have deep flounces of the same, which round off 
about a point with a deep hem, or occasionally they 
have several rows of narrow white and black guipure 
and velvet ribbon. The shawls of embroidered cash- 
mere, trimmed with lace or guipure, are worn on silk 
dresses, and even on those of clear tissues when the 
color is rather dark. Lace shawls may be worn with 
any toilet, and are always an elegant addition. We 
have also seen some embroidered cashmere summer 


‘shawls, with black or carmine grounds, which, though 


double are light, as well as soft and warm. Summer 
shawls of grenadine, tissue, bar/ge, etc., are quite pretty, 
with a cloud gray centre, and blue, mauve, apple-green, 
or rose sublime satin stripes on the edge; some have a 
chine pattern in flowers. 

In mourning, the distinguishing feature is a mixture 
of clear white with black ; mauve and royal purple con- 
tinue to be mingled with black also. We describe two 
handsome toilets in half mourning. The first, a robe of 
black silk, trimmed with /roncés (close bouillonneé) of the 
same, fixed at equal distances by quillings of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The corsage is high, buttoned up the 
front, and not pointed in front of the waist. The trim- 
ming which forms the epaulette, as well as that on the 
ends of the sleeves, consists of frone’¢ similar to those 
on the skirt. Collar of lace. Undersleeves of thulle, 
trimmed with lace. Bonnets with a souple crown, 
composed of mauve-color silk. The front is edged with 
four frills of silk, pinked at the edges, two being formed 
of the same silk as the bonnet, and two of silk of a darker 
shade of mauve. Across the bonnet there are two frills, 
and two border the curtain. On each side is placed a 
quilling formed of a broad stripe of silk, of the dark 
shade of mauvé, and the strings consist also of broad 
stripes of the dark silk, pinked at the edges. Under- 
trimming, a bandeau of white convolvuluses and white 
blonde at the ears. 


A dress for half mourning is made of light gray silk, 
trimmed at bottom with three flounces of about a hand's 
breadth, surmounted by very small flounces of a dark 
gray. This dress, all the plaits of which are turned 
backwards, spreads handsomely in the fan shape, and 
presents a decided train. All the flounces are cut in fes- 
toons. The body is plain, and fastens in front with dark 
gray buttons. Larger buttons are put down the front 
of the skirt, The sleeves, wide and gathered, have a 
jockey formed of one deep and one narrow flounce, and 
end in a loose band drawn slantingly and trimmed with 
two of the same frills. Fasuioy. 
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THE CORDOVAN. 


(From the establishment of G. Broprz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorat, from actual 
articles of costume. ]} 
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Tue characteristics of these garments are so strongly marked, that no special comment is re- 
quired. They are made of all fabrics suitable to the season, and the passementeries vary according 
to material and the price, so as to suit all requirements of different tastes and pecuniary means. 
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MAavvE grenadine dress, trimmed with silk ruchings. Spanish corsage over a fine muslin 
spencer. Leghorn hat, bound with rose sublime velvet, and piume of the same color. 
16* 185 








NEW STYLES OF APRONS. 
MISSES APRON. 





Turs apron is of black silk, trimmed with velvet. A very pretty style. 


THE MATHILDE. 





Mans of dark blue silk, with three bias folds, edged with a ribbon ruffle. The pockets are 
trimmed to match. 
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Tuts very recherché night-dress is made of very fine French muslin; the yoke and front trimming 


is formed of insertion, small tucks, and flouncing. The style is something entirely new. 
187 
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